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NIDWORTH 

AND HIS THREE MAGIC WANDS. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE HOME IN THE FOREST. 

RBflHERE once lived, in a beautiful and mys- 
WBKS tical land, whose name has not been 
Bm^y handed down to us, f poor wood-cutter, 
named Dolman. His little cottage was perched 
upon a slight eminence on the edge of a vast 
forest; he had built it with his own hands on 
taking to himself a wife, and considered it a 
masterpiece of art As to the land on which it 
stood, nobody ever disputed his right to itj he 
shared the forest with other living creatures who 
paid no rent, — rabbits, squirrels, and birds, for 
instance, to say nothing of his pig, who was mon- 
arch of all he surveyed. 

Dolman was a little, short, thick-set man, and 



had chosen a tall wife, as httte men are apt to do. 
Cinda was as straight as a poplar-tree, and ten 
times as limber; she never leaned back in her 
chair, for her cluur had no back, being neither 
more nor less than a three-legged stool, the work 
of Dolman's clumsy hands. She was never tired, 
never sick; she never turned over in bed, or 
had bad dreams, or lay awake thinking. And 
though she could have taken up Dolman with her 
thumb and finger, as it were, she never once under- 
took such a tiling ; but treated him with the wifely 
respect she would have shown to Samson, and 
loved him well enough to satisfy what little demand 
he made upon her in that line. 

Take it altogether, they led a contented sort of 
life: Dolman chopped wood all day long, and 
Cinda took care of her household affairs, worked 
in her garden, patched and mended, and weeks 
and months slipped by leaving no trace behind. 
But now and then Dolman had to go to the near- 
est market-town to sell his wood ; his faculties 
must rouse up to meet the occasion, and so must 
Cinda's. For selling involved buying; they were 
always in need of meal, and stout cloth, and twenty 
other indispensable things. And if twenty other 
things, that seemed just as necessary, had to be 
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The Home in the Forest. 3 

left off the list, they cheered themselves with what 
they had, and hoped to make up the deficiency 
next time. 

One cold winter evening, they sat up later than 
usual, planning the purchases for the morrow, when 
a good quantity of wood was to be taken to market. 

"Whatever else you do, don't fail to bring me 
two yards of red flannel," said Cinda. 

"The meal-bag is nearly empty," replied Dol- 
man ; " and, first of all, that must be filled. And 
I must have a new axe." 

" What a pity 1 " cried Cinda ; " for I was going 
to ask you to buy me a tea/kettle." 

" A tea-kettle ! " repeated Dolman. " And what 
did you expect to boil in it?" 

" I thought," replied Cinda, "that perhaps you 
could get me a little tea. If I should ever have 
a baby to nurse, I should need a little, you know." 

Dolman laughed, and scratched his head, and 
looked at Cinda with admiring eyes. 

" It beats all," said he ; " what a head you 've got. 
A baby ? Sure enough ! " 

"We may say two or three, while we are about 
it," continued Cinda. " Think, now, how nice it 
would be to hear some little voices in this lonely 
place. I declare, the stillness often frightens me," 
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"Cinda," said Dolman solemnly, "did I ever 
tell you that I am the seventh son of a seventh 
son, and so bound to ill-luck? And it would be 
a dreadful thing to drag a parcel of children into 
it." 

" I don't believe in ill-liick," said Cinda. "Well, 
I need two skeins of thread, and a needle or sa " 
As for your everyday clothes, they are so worn 
and patched that I cannot mend them any longer. 
Get a piece of stout cloth, and let me make you 
some new ones. Ask for a kind that will wear 
well." 

Dolman promised. He could not write, and he 
had neither pen nor paper, if he had been able to 
use them. But he knew his letters; and on a 
shingle, with a bit of charcoal, he made his list of 
purchases. 

A great M signified the meal ; a big A, the axe. 
Then followed a diminutive t, meant to signify a 
minute tea-kettle, and a yet more minute quantity 
of the precious leaves coveted by Cinda, Last of 
all, a monstrous, ungainly K ; after which he read 
over his list to Cinda, with some pride in his literary 
success. 

" What is the K for ? " asked she. 

"Why, for cloth, to be sure," 
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T!ie Home in the Forest. 5 

"Then put a C," said she. 

"What difference does it make? K and C 
sound exactly alike when you say cloth." 

"And you've left out ray flannel." 

" Well, here goes F, for flannel." 

The next morning, long before daybreak, he set 
off on his journey. Cinda fed the pig, put her 
house in order, and sang a cheerful song as she 
moved about She had enough to do to make the 
day pass pleasantly ; for, when her other work was 
done, there was Dolman's old suit to patch and 
mend. 

He came home late at night, tired, and cold, 
and hungry, but in excellent spirits. He made 
Cinda fry for his supper a slice of bacon which he 
had brought with him. 

"You may sit down and eat a morsel of it with 
me," s^d he. " I daresay you did not make a 
very hearty supper." 

" No," said she laughing, " I had nothing but a 
couple of potatoes roasted in the ashes. Oh, how 
good this bacon is ! I wonder if rich people, 
who eat it every day, enjoy it as we do. Dol- 
man?" 

"And I wonder where your ears are, old woman ! " 
cried Dolman. " Why don't you ask me what I 
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have in this box, that has a tongue of its own, that 
says it is nearly midnight ? " 

" You haven't been and bought a clock ? " cried 
Cinda, turning red with suiprisc and alann. " 
Dolman ! how often we have agreed never to run 
in debt ! " 

"And we are not in debt!" cried Dolman; as, 
with no little pomp and ceremony, he proceeded 
to unpack the box to which he had called her 
attention, and to produce a clock, which he held 
up before her in silent triumph. 

Cinda was also speechless with delight. 
At last she cried out, — 
"Am I asleep, and dreaming?" 
" No, but you ought to be," said Dolman. " Let 
us go to bed now. I am so sleepy, that I cannot 
keep my eyes open." 

" Nay, I cannot sleep for joy ! " she declared. 
"Is this clock really ours?" 

"Yes, it is ours. I had the good-luck to pass a 
pond where some children were skating. The ice 
was thin in one place, and had given way, and a 
boy had fallen through. I got him out half dead; 
for he had been in the water some time. The 
other children led the way to his father's house, 
and I carried him in my arms to the place. Well, 
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The Home in tJie Forest. 7 

when he came to himself, his mother was ready to 
eat me up." 

" No wonder," said Cinda. 

"She made me sit down and have breakfast, if 
you please. Such a breakfast you never so much 
as dreamed about ! I ate till I was ashamed. 
Then the father, who is a goldsmith, took me to 
his shop, and bid me choose whatever I fancied 
most Dear me ! I wanted everything. But 
while I was staring round, half out of my wits, what 
should I see come out of a little door, in one of 
the clocks, but a bird, that said ' Cuckoo, cuckoo,' 
ten times,- and then went back wherever it came 
from, shutting the door after it I chose that, with- 
outwaitingaootherinstant. Look! itwillcome out 
in a moment, and tell you that it is twelve o'clock." 

Cinda looked, and saw, and heard for herself. 
Her delight was almost childish, and she felt a 
certain awe of a bird that knew the time, and 
could proclaim it in such a sweet way. 

" The goldsmith's wife sent you a present, too," 
continued Dolman, displaying a half-dozen of 
silver teaspoons. 

Cinda looked almost frightened. 

" Indeed, such costly things are not fitting for 
such as we," said she. " I will put them away in 
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the blue chest, and keep them safely ; only now 
and then I will take them out to look at them." 

Dolman could keep his eyes open no longer. 
He was in bed, and fast asleep, before Cinda bad 
half done admiring her treasures. 

The next morning she lived over again the joy- 
ful excitement of the evening. Then there were 
the household stores to examine, and put away : 
each to be commented on, and rejoiced over. In 
her uneventful life, these little pleasures marked 
her days as with white stones. 

Dolman had not forgotten the tea-kettle or the 
tea. Cinda put them away with a glad heart 

" I do not need tea to-day," thought she ; " I 
have had pleasure enough. 1 did think we would 
each have a cup ; but we don't need clocks, and 
silver spoons, and tea all at once. O Dolman I I 
don't see the cloth for your new suit" 

"There!" cried Dolman; 'striking himself on 
the forehead. " I told the shopkeeper that there 
was something beginning with a K, and begged 
him to help me remember what it was. And we 
got to talking," be added, looking as foolish as he 
knew how, — and that was veiy foolish indeed, — 
" and I said, ' Maybe it was something for my little 
boys.' " 
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"Your 'little boys 1'" interrupted Cinda. "Now 
Dolman 1 " 

" And he said there was nothing boys took to 
so naturally as to jack-knives. So I bought two." 

" Now, Dolman ! " repeated Cinda, who had 
quite forgotten all she bad herself said about 
children. 

"Anyhow, I am going to town ag^ in a week ; 
for the goldsmith bought all my wood, and wants 
more. Then I will get whatever you like." 

" Get a spelling-book, then, and Icam how to 
spell," cried she, half vexed, half amused. 

" His ' little boys,' indeed ! " she said to herself, 
as she laid the knives away in -her treasury, the 
"blue chest" 
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CHAPTER IT. 

INTRODUCES THE HERO, 

I^S^HHE -winter, and the summer that succeeded 
K^^n it, passed away without any startling 
^S^^ events and Dolman and Cinda went on 
their way peacefully and quietly. Their clock 
was a source of constant curiosity and pleasure, 
and the consciousness that six bright silver spoons 
lay hidden in her chest, gave Cinda many an hour 
of silent joy. But when the trees were throwing 
off their garments in the autumn, something in 
Dolman's house, more mysterious than all the 
cuckoo-clocks in the world, was being arrayed in 
its first vestments. 

" There, what do think of that?" cried Cinda, 
as Dolman came in from bis day's work 

Dolman could only look inexpressibly silly and 
inexpressibly delighted. 
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Introduces the Hero. 1 1 

" We have nothing but good-luck," said Cinda, 
"Wandering Hldda came in at noon, and be^ed 
for a morsel to eat I cooked a bit of bacon for 
the poor creature, and I declare it wasn't long 
before this little fellow came screaming along, 
wanting somebody who knew how to see to him 
better than I. So she staid, and dressed him, and 
made me a cup of tea, and laid out your supper 
for you. To-night you must have a cup, too." 

" I hope the child is born to good-luck," said 
Dolman. " Those little fists don't look as if they 'd 
ever handle an axe, — do they now ? " 

"Oh, you've no idea how strong he is," cried 
Cinda. " Just try to open his hands, will you ? " 

" He is strong," said Dolman. " But they say 
it's a bad sign when children keep their fingers 
clenched in that way. They say they'll be stingy 
and closefisted." 

" Pshaw 1 " cried Cinda. " How can he be 
stingy, when he never' will have anything to give 
away ? " 

Dolman went to his work next day, with some 
new thoughts in his head. He wished he were 
not so poor, and did not have to work so hard. 
"It all comes of having a wood-cutter for my 
father," he said to himself ; " and my boys will all 
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have to follow in my footsteps, and work like 
dogs. I wonder how many of them there'll 
be? The more there are, the more to feed. I 
may have half a dozen — who knows? And who 
is to fill so many mouths, and shoe so many feet, 
I wonder ? " 

These anxieties made him return home with a 
cloud on his face. But when Cinda heard what 
was the matter, she laughed at him, till he was - 



" I love you dearly, Dolman," she said ; " but 
for all that, I think you are an old goose. But 
see here : what is to be the name of this little man ' 
of ours ? " 

" I don't know," sdd Dolman. " I 've % mind, 
when I go to town, to let the goldsmith know I 
have a son bom ; he might make him a present 
some time or other." 

" I '11 promise to eat all the presents you '11 get," 
she returned. "As if a clock and six silver spoons 
were not enough I I never thought you were 
greedy, Dolman." 

Dolman made no answer. He would have liked 
to hear the town-crier proclaim through the streets 
the wondrous fact that Dolman, the wood-cutter, 
had a son of his own, since this event seemed to 
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Introduces the Hero. 13 

him little short of a miracle. At this moment 
the face of wandering Hidda appeared at the 
door. 

" How is the child ? " she asked. " I have come 
on purpose to tell his fortune. Let me see his 
hand Ah, you won't let me open your hand, 
sir? A bad sign, — a very bad s^! Oh, you 
open it, do you? These lines declare that he is 
bom to ill-luck." 

"What sort of ill-luck?" cried Dolman. 

"All sorts," said Hidda. 

Dolman wiped his forehead. " Can't you speak 
one good word for him ? " he cried again, seizing 
Hidda by the cloak, as she rose to go. 

"I have said what I have said," repeated the 
old woman sullenly. " If you listen to the clock 
yonder, you will hear it saying the same thing." 

Dolraan listened. He fancied the clock kept 
saying, " lU-luck ! ill-luck I Ul-luck!" 

" Yes, I hear il^" he whispered in an awe-stricken 
voice. 

" But I hear no such thing," said Cinda. " To 
me it says, ' Good-luck ! good-luck 1 good-luck I ' " 

Hidda shook her head. " Give the clock to 
me," she said, "and I will cany it a thousand 
miles hence to a good spirit, who, in return for this 
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14 Nidworth. 

gift, will cast a spetl over your son, that will keep 
away bad-luck for ever. It is a magic clock ; you 
can see that for yourselves. That bird, coming 
out every hour, has dealings with the Evil One; 
and the sooner you get rid of him the better." 

Dolman started up to snatch down the clock; 
but Cinda held him back. 

"Hidda is trying to deceive us," she said. 
" She wants to get our clock away from us, and so 
has made up these silly lies. Nobody can make 
me believe that that pretty little bird can harm 
us." 

Hidda shook her fist at Cinda, as she spoke 
these bold words, 

"You will live to repent of making me your 
enemy," she cried, and rushed out of the house. 

" We are ruined 1 " cried Dolman. " O Cinda, 
you have mined us all ! " 

"I know the old wretch better than you do," 
said Cinda coolly, "She will not give up the 
dock till she has tried what coaxing can da I 
observed that it took her fancy the day she was 
here." 

Dolman refiised to be comforted, and went 
about sighing and groaning. Every time the 
cuckoo came out to announce the hour in its 
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sweet, clear voice, he started and shuddered, as 
if he had seen a ghost 

"You had better go to town," Ciiidasaid at last, 
" and tell the goldsmith what old Hidda says. 
He will laugh you out of your fright, I '11 warrant" 

Dolman was only too glad to go. He carried 
a load of wood with him, which the goldsmith 
bought at a good price, and then told the story of 
his grave anxieties. 

The goldsmith laughed. " I can soon set your 
fears at rest," he said. " You may choose for your 
son whatever you think most likely to make him 
happy, and, in spite of that old witch, I will give it 
him. I advise you not to choose in a hurry, so as 
to select for your child the very best thing." 

Dolman went away greatly cheered. 

"The best thing?" he asked himself. "Why, 
it is money, to be sure ! A man needn't stop to 
puzzle that out. However, I'll see what Cinda 
says. Cinda has got a head of her own, and may- 
be she 'II be for choosing something else." 

Cinda agreed with Dolman this time however. 

" What can be better than money ? " said she. 
" If he has plenty of that, he can get everything he 
wants, and be as happy as a king," 

" Very well," said the goldsmith on hearing this 
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dedsion. "I present your son, then, with this 
wand. Place it in his right hand, and let him 
touch with it any object he pleases, uttering these 
words, — 

' I am thy Master, to have and to tiotd ; 
I charge thee to turn into alver or gold ; ' 

and instantly his will shall be accomplished." 

Dolman took the wand, and saw that a word 
was engraven on one end ; it was this : " Riches." 

" My son cannot yet speak a word," Tie said. 
" He is not yet fifteen days old." 

"He will outgrow that difficulty," replied the 
goldsmith dryly. 

Dolman went forth elated. 

"I'll try this little stick myself," he thought; 
and struck with it the lamp-post nearest bim, 
repeating the words the goldsmith had taught 
him. 

The lamp-post took no notice, however, of either 
word or blow. Dolman rushed back into the shop, 
and threw down the wand. 

"You're fooling me 1" he cried; "there is no 
magic in this rod." 

" None for you," replied the goldsmith. "Was 
it not for your son you sought good-luck ? " 
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Introduces tlie Hero. 17 

Dolman could only look silly, and make off with 
the wand. When he reached home, Cinda heard 
his story with a grave &ce. 

" It looks like witchcraft to me," she said. 
"Have nothing to do with such things, Dol- 
man." 

But she laid the wand away in her blue chest, 
with the silver spoons, and sometimes joined with 
her husband in wondering whether it would really 
make their son rich. 

"We will leave off working, and do nothing 
from raoming till night," said Dolman, " after we 
grow rich." 

" We/" cried Cinda, "Nay, but the riches are 
not for us ; they are for the child." 

"There'll be enough for him and for us too," 
returned Dolman, "if he manages well. Think, 
now, he may take a notion to turn a loaf of bread 
into gold. Then I should take it to town, and sell 
it, and we would have a feast ! Let me see ; what 
would I have for supper the first night ? " 

" I hope he won't be such a fool," said Cinda. 
" For my part, I should be frightened out of my 
wits if I should see such a thing happen before 
my face and eyes. My mind often misgives me, 
Dolman, when I look at our poor little Nidworth. 
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Suppose the goldsmith has dealings with the Evil 
One?" 

"Ah, it is your turn to be frightened, is it?" 
cried Dolman. " If you bad seen what a civil kind 
of person he is, I 'm sure you would never think 
such honible things of him." 



THE FIRST WAND. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST WAND BEGINS ITS WORK. 

^BBHHEN Nidworth was two years old he 
p,^D^ could not speak a single word, though 
^'^H^ Dolman had taken all manner of pains 
to teach him to talk. A second son was bom, 
and Cinda's caies increased, but no riches crept 
into the house. Times became hard : Dolman 
must buy more meal, and pay more for it ; there 
were foul mouths to fill, and eight feet to be shod. 
As if to throw Nidworth into the shade, Weland, 
the second son, said whole sentences when a year 
old. 

" The fact is, wandering Hidda has bewitched 
Nidworth," said Dolman. " It would have been 
better to give her the clock, and persuade her to 
bless him.'' 

" He heeds none of her blessings," cried Cinda. 
" Although he will not talk, he has sense enough 
for two chUdren. Look at him now." 
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Dolman looked. He saw a ruddy, smiling boy, 
scrambling and tumbling about, getting into all 
sorts of mischief, yet always escaping unharmed. 

" He is as strong and wilful as a young colt ! " 
said he. " I believe he could talk as well as I do, 
if he chose. See here, Nidworth : say ' How do 
you do?' and you shall have this pretty thing to 
play with." And he presented the wand to the 
child. 

Nidworth toolc it, and uttered the words his 
father directed. 
Dolman dapped his hands. 
" In a month we shall be rich I " he shouted. 
A strange sadness came over Cinda, when she 
heard her child speak. " A month ? " she said in 
a low voice. " Ah ! if I only knew we had chosen 
the best thing 1 " 

Dolman was right On his third birthday Nid- 
worth could repeat the couplet, as the goldsmith 
had directed ; and, though he did not comprehend 
its significance, be did actually give the pine table 
a hearty blow, as he did so. Instantly it shone 
like polished silver, set in a rim of pure gold- 

On seeing this wonderful sight, Dolman began 
to dance about the room like a madman. He em- 
braced Cinda, Nidworth, and the Uble, indiscrimi- 
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nately, and tears of joy rolled down his cheelcs. 
The first sensible words he uttered were these : 

" There ought to be a bolt on the door ! " 

" The table is splendid," said Cinda, " but this 
sort of witchwork frightens me. I have heard ol 
people who dealt in such things, and lost their 
souls." 

" Pshaw ! " cried Dolman ; " we have sold our 
souls to nobody, and we will take good care of 
them. The table, however, we must sell immedi- 
ately, lest some one passing by should see it, and 
rob us of it" 

Cinda said no more, but she felt uneasy as she 
moved about at her usual work. At \ht same 
time she thought of a host of things she should like 
to have when the table was sold. The first thing 
was a cow ; that reminded her that she could then 
have milk in her tea, and have tea as often as once 
a day, at least 

Dolman was in such a distracted state of mind 
that he could not work. He sat by the stove all 
day, teasing Cinda to guess what the table was 
worth, and starting at every soiind, through his 
fear of robbers. When dinner was placed on the 
table he had little appetite for food, but spent his 
time in looking at his own face, which was reflected 
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from its polished surface. Neither could he nor 
Cinda sleep well at night The Uble seemed to 
come and sit upon their breasts like a nightmare, 
suggesting all manner of anxieties and cares. 

However, they were young; the loss of one 
n^ht's rest was nothing to such vigorous health as 
theirs. They rose in the morning quite elated, on 
the whole, with the prospect of transporting their 
new treasure to town, where they hoped their 
friend the goldsmith would give a good price for 
it. 

Now Dolman owned neither sled nor oxen ; 
those he used he hired from a somewhat distant 
neighbour. He resolved to buy them with some 
of the money he expected to receive from the 
goldsmith, in case his neighbour would consent to 
part with them. The difficulty was to transport so 
large an article to town without attracting observa- 
tion. However, by covering it with wood, he 
managed it pretty well 

No sooner had he reached town, than one cus- 
tomer after anotber proposed to buy his wood ; he 
had to make various excuses, in order to satisfy 
them when he declined selling it. He fancied that 
each detected the treasure he had concealed ; and 
the perspiration stood on his forehead in laige 
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drops when he at last reached the shop of the 
goldsmith. The shop? Dolman stood breathless 
on the spot where it used to stand, for no shop 
was there. Everything else looked as usual, and 
there was nothing to show that such a building had 
ever stood. He inquired of the bystanders what 
had become of the goldsmith, and his house and 
goods, but they all declared that no such shop, nor 
any such person, had ever been seen in the town. 

" But since you have such large dealii^s with 
goldsmiths," said one scornfully, "and perhaps 
intend to buy one out, you will find an establish- 
ment on the next street, which will answer your 
purpose." 

" I trust your highness will remember us when 
you become owner of the stock," cried an- 
other. 

Dolman turned away with new anxieties. These 
careless jests seemed to him to be significant of 
evil ; surely these men knew that no common 
errand brought him hither. He hastened out of 
their sight, often looking back to see if they fol- 
lowed him, and at last found himself in the presence 
of the man to whom he had been directed. 

"Sir," said he, " I am a poor man, as you see, 
but a wonderful piece of luck has thrown into my 
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hands a table of solid silver. Would you oblige 
me by buymg it at a moderate price?" 

The goldsmith looked sharply at Dolman, and 
said he must see the table before deciding. With 
no little trouble, Dolman unloaded the wood and 
displayed the prize beneath. 

"This is most ■ extraordinary," said the gold- 
smith, after examining the table, and testing its 
quality. " Are you sure you came honestly by it, 
my man?" 

Dolman replied indignantly, that thieves did 
not usually try to sell their booty in broad daylight ; 
he refused, however, to tell how so valuable an 
article came into his possession. 

The goldsmith finally bought it for a tithe of its 
value, and Dolman went away with a glad heart. 
He bought the sled and the oxen, and went home 
feeling very rich. 

When Cinda saw the money he brought with 
him, she thought they could never again know a 
want : she helped him to hide it in the blue chest ; 
and, as they had now no table on which to cat 
their supper, they had to manage to do without 
one. 

" I will go to town to-morrow and buy one," 
s^d Dolman ; " and, while I am about it, I may as 
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well get a larger and better one than the old thing 
I have sold." 

" We might afford to have a little wheaten flour, 
I should think," suggested Cinda. 

" Yes ; and what do you say to keeping a cow?" 

" That would be delightful ! " cried Cinda. " O 
Dolman ! what wonderful luck has come to us ! 
To think of our having money laid away, and a 
cow and two oxen beside !" 

Dolman bought the cow the very next day, and 
he was busy for some time in building a shed for 
her. 

" One of these days, perhaps, we shall give her 
our house to live in, and build a larger one for 
ourselves," said he. 

Cinda laughed at what she thought a capital joke; 
she had not, however, much time in which to make 
merry, for the care of so much milk as she now 
had increased her labours not a little. What with 
this additional fatigue, the finer food she could now 
eat, and the irregular hours they began to keep, she 
did not feel quite so gay as she used to da Dol- 
man, too, wanted to lie in bed in the morning, 
instead of going out at sunrise as before, but he 
must rise early in order to do the milking. 

"The fact is," he said at last, "we both work 
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harder than we did before we got our money. I 've 
a good mind to hire a. boy to come and milk for 
me." 

" I wish you would hire a girl, then, to help me 
with the care of the milk," returned Cinda impa- 
tiently. " Of course, if you get a boy there 's one 
mouth more for me to fill, besides having a dirty, 
lazy fellow to wash for." 

For answer, Dolman went to the blue chest and 
counted his money. 

" I don't know where they could sleep if we had 
them," he said at last; "and it would be dangerous 
to have strangers about us, if we had ever so much 
room. At any moment Nidworth may take it into 
his head to turn something else into silver or gold. 
In that case we want no spies about us." 

" That is true," said Cinda. Still, she found her 
life hard ; and when one day Nidworth touched 
the stove with his wand, and said, — 

" I am thy mastei, to have and to hold ; 
I charge thee to turn into ^ver or gold 1 " 

and she saw it turn into pure gold before her eyes, 
she shuddered, and said to herself, " If I were only 
sure no evil spirit did this strange thing ! " 

Dolman, however, was transported with joy. He 
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resolved to break the stove to pieces, and to sell 
it by degrees, as money was needed. Meanwhile, 
in order to conceal his treasure, he carried it out 
to the cow's stall, and covered it with hay. Then, 
feeling himself a rich man, he went to town and 
bought everything that tool^ his fency, without the 
least regard as to what use could be made of it, or 
whether there was room for it in his small, already 
crowded house. When he .brought them home at 
night, however, he did not find Cinda so easy to 
please as she had been with the cuckoo-clock. She 
was tired, and more or less out of humour. She 
SEud it was no doubt a fine thing to have a holiday 
whenever one chose to take it, and to waste money, 
if one had it to waste. But when had she ever had 
a holiday, she should like to know ? or the privilege 
of selecting her own clothes? Dolman was not a 
little displeased with what he thought herunreason- 
ableness. He did not consider that, the care of 
the milk, and the varied of food he now required 
her to cook, made her life far more laborious 
than it used to be, nor was he aware that his 
sudden accession of wealth was already beginning 
to make him so indolent that Cinda had a part of 
his work added to her own. 
The money in the blue chest was soon gone ; it 
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then became necessary to dispose of the golden 
stove, that lay hidden under the hay. 

" I shall not take it to the same goldsmith who 
bought the table," said Dolman; "he asked too 
many questions, and gave too little money. I 
know of one in the town beyond ; I shall have too 
be gone longer, it is true, but that does not matter. 
Anything is better than cutting wood aU day." 

Cinda had never been left alone a single night; 
but she was not very timid, and did not concern 
herself much at Dolman's alienee. She was 
already tired of trying to tempt his appetite with 
dainties she had never been taught to cook j and 
it was rather a relief to sit down to her table with 
such a simple meal as she used to have, and to see 
the boys enjoy it just as they dsed to do. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RICHES TAKE WINGS. 

^^|IDWORTH was in high spirits on the 
1^9^ first day of his father's absence, and ran 
[pi^Bg] about turning all sorts of things into 
silver and gold. They ate their supper off golden 
instead of pewter plates, and drank their milk from 
silver cups. In his frolicsome mood he even 
turned his mother's hair into threads of fine gold, 
and the new tin milk-pans into silver. Cinda 
arranged everything neatly in its place, lighted the 
candle, and sat down to her work. As usual, she 
patched and mended : how could she pass die 
long winter evening wiUiout this employment? 
At nine o'clock they were all in bed, and asleep. 

Cinda was awakened by hearing footsteps in the 
room. 

" Is that you, Nidworth ? " she called ont 
As she spoke, a cold, rough hand seized her by 
the throat ; and now, wide awake, she perceived 
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that the room was lighted up, and that several men 
were hurrying about, examining everything. 

"Where does your husband keep his money?" 
demanded the man who had seized her. 

"Indeed he has no money," said Cinda trem- 
bling with fright " Go away, good man, and leave 
us in peace," 

" As to our goodness, we shall see what we shall 
see," said one of the men lai^hing. "Come, my 
lady, let me assist you to rise, and lead us to the 
place where the money lies hidden." 

" I swear to you there is no money in the 
house," cried Cinda. 

" That is a likely story 1 People without money 
do not buy plates of gold and pans of silver." At 
the same time the men thrust into theb large sacks 
all the plates and dishes Nidworth had that day 
turned to gold and silver; they found Cinda's 
spoons in the blue chest, and snatched ddwn the 
cuckoo-clock. Then dragging Cinda out into the 
snow, they tied her to a tree, and cut off her 
beautiful golden hair. 

" Now will you confess where the money is 
hidden ? " they cried, 

Cinda could only cry and groan, and repeat what 
she had already said. 
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The men then brought out the terrified chil- 
dren, one by one, and tied them abo to the trees. 
Their cries for mercy had no effect; and they 
stood shivering in their thia night-clothes while 
the men rummaged about^ and, with many impre- 
cations, cursed their bad-luck. 

" We may as well take the cow, as we have 
found so little else," said one of them. "And 
now, madam," he continued, "we wish you a very 
good-n^hL As to your husband, it is well known 
that he is a wicked magician, who, sooner or later, 
will be burnt at the stake." 

Cinda besought them to release her poor chil- 
dren, whose cries almost broke her heart ; but they 
paid no heed to her entrearies, hurried away with 
their booty, and soon all was dismal silence in the 
dark forest 

" Try to break the ropes that bind you ! " cried 
Cinda to her boys. "We shall all perish if we 
stay here much longer." As she spoke, she made 
a mighty effort to break her own. Every vein in 
her neck and fiice became purple, as she struggled, 
not merely for her own life, but for the lives of 
those she loved. But it was all in vain. 

"Ah!" she cried, "how could I ever think 
that gold was the best thing? A world full of it 
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would be of no use to us now. Children, say 
your prayers, and ask the forgiveness of all your 
sins ; for we have none of us long to live." 

On hearing these words, the children uttered 
loud cries of grief and despair, and renewed their 
efforts to break their bonds. Nidworth, whose 
tender age had made the robbers somewhat care- 
less in securing him, suddenly felt his give 
way. 

" Run into the house for a knife, and cut the 
ropes that bind your little brother ! " cried Cinda. 
" How could they find the heart to treat him so 
cruelly ! " 

Nidworth ran on his bare feet over the snow, 
and found the knife ; but it was long before he 
succeeded in cutting the ropes, and liberating 
Weland. It was still more difficult when he came 
to his mother, whom he could only reach by 
climbing into a chair brought from the house. 

His hands were stiff with cold, and he 
shuddered and trembled, as he worked at tiie 
thick ropes; but he succeeded at last, and they 
rushed into the house with tears of joy. Cinda, 
suffering as she was, had not a thought for hersel£ 
She rubbed the boys' feet with snow, chafed their 
bentmibed hands, and helped them, at last, to 
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bed. When she had time to attend to her own 
wants, she built up the fiie, dressed herself, and 
looked around on the desolate scene her neat 
little horae presented. Everything was in con- 
fusion : chairs upset, drawers opened, food and 
garments littering the floor. To sleep was out of 
the question ; and when daylight at last appeared, 
she was burning with fever, and utterly unable to 
attend to the children, who now were awaking 
from their restless beds, complaining of feet, 
hands, and ears, with piteous cries. 

Meanwhile, Dolman was sleeping in a luxurious 
bed, without an anxious thought He had 
received a large sum for his costly stove, had 
made not a few more purchases, and, for the first 
time in his life, had celebrated his good-luck 
by drinking great quantities of wine. His head 
ached when he awoke. But what is a headache 
to a rich man ? He set off for his home in high 
spirits, and reached it towards nightfalL 

Missing tJie cow from her stall, he hurried into 
the house, where the boys, both talking together 
and crying at the remembrance of their sufferings, 
told the story of the terrible events of the night 

Cinda, lying helpless on her bed, did not know 
him when he approached her; she iancied him 
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one of the robbers, and conjured him to spare her 
and her children. 

Dolman had to give the children a breakfast 
from the supplies he had brought with him. He 
was filled with anxiety and distress. What was to 
hinder the robbers from returning to snatch the 
great treasure he had with him ? Then what 
would happen to Cinda, unless a physician could 
be summoned? And who was to go for one? 
He passed a miserable night, starting at every 
sound, and alarmed by Cinda's delirium. Early 
in the morning he decided that he must go to 
town for a doctor, if he would not have Cinda die 
for want of help. But who should guard his 
money during his absence? Alas, he knew not 
but that it would all be gone on his return ! 

The doctor came, and prescribed and applied 
what remedies he thought proper; but, struck 
with the apparent poverty he saw around him, 
refused to accept the fee ofTered him. 

Dolman was touched by this generosity, and 
explained that the emptiness of the bouse was 
owing to the visit of the robbers. " I am not so 
poor as I seem," he added, "and I want no 
expense spared; only make my poor wife well 
^ain, and I will give you half I am worth." 
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The doctor smiled good-naturedly; for he did 
not suppose this promise meant much, 'When he 
came the next day to see Cinda, he brought with 
him a nurse, who took excellent care of her, and 
whose presence did not terrify her as her hus- 
band's did. She was a kind, motherly woman, 
and withal a shrewd one. She soon observed 
that, thoi^h living b this hut. Dolman did little 
work, and yet was able to buy everything needed 
in the house. 

She sjud to him one day,— '"When your wife is 
well enough to bear the change, I suppose you 
will leave this solitary place, where you are at 
the mercy of every rogue, and settle in the 
town ? " 

"As to that," returned Dolman, "I cannot tell 
until Cinda is well enough to help me decide. 
Cinda has a head of her own." 

"Another such fright as she has had would 
fairly kill her," said the nurse. " For my part, 1 
would not live in this lonely place for all the 
money in the world." 

While she was speaking, wandering Hidda 
thrust her head into the door. 

"Well, and have you made up your minds yet 
about the clock ?" cried she, in a harsh voice. 
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" I hear you have been robbed, and almost mur- 
dered, since I was here." 

A cold shudder ran through Dolman when he 
heard these words. How should this old woman 
have heard of the robbery, unless she had had 
something to do with it? 

"We have parted with the clock," he said. 
'' Go away now, my good Hidda. Cinda is very 
ill, and the sight of you frightens and worries her," 

" Oh, I am your ' Good Hidda,' am I ? Give 
me, then, a little money, and I will go in peace." 

" I have no money 1 " cried Dolman. 

" No good comes of lying," retorted the old 
woman. " Give me some money, or it will be the 
worse for you." 

I)olman was obliged to yield, and Hidda, at 
last went, muttering and grumbling, away. 

All he now thought of was how he could 
soonest leave this unprotected spot ; anxiety kept 
him awake at night, and wore upon him by day. 

Cinda, as soon as she was able to be moved, 
was only too thankful to get away. Anything 
seemed better than staying, with so much money 
on hand, in this forest 

Dolman bought a house in the town therefore, 
and fiimished it with all manner of costly things. 
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They walked on soft carpets, ajid saw themselves 
reflected from splendid mirrore ; they slept on lux- 
urious beds, and ate dainty food dfdntily served. 
Dolman dressed himself in fine clothes, and Cinda 
arrayed herself and the boys in all sorts of finery. 
They sat on their crimson chairs, with folded 
hands, and said to each other twenty times a 
day, — 

" How nice it is to have no work to do ! " 

But, in. point of fact, they did not find it "nice" 
at all. Dolman felt heavy and stupid, and grew 
uncomfortably fat. Cinda yawned, and looked 
out of the window, and, for want of something to 
do, led Nidworth about the house, and amused 
herself by seeing him turn things into silver and 
gold. At first, the sight of these beautiful objects, 
which it was not necessary to sell, gave her pleas- 
ure ; but very soon the ease with which they were 
acquired made them lose their value in her eyes. 

She was thankful when a little fair-haired 
daughter, made of flesh and blood, came to vary 
her listless life. 

Nidworth and Weland were now great noisy 
boys. Nidworth had learned that he could get 
money whenever he chose, and kept himself sup- 
plied with it. This made him independent of his 
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father and mother, and he soon went his ways 
taking Weland with him for compaoionsfaip. 

Dohnan would gladly have kept them at school, 
since his own ignorance was now a matter of great 
shame to him ; but they laughed in his face, and 
chose to spend their time in all sorts of idle sports 
and in eatbg every dainty that money could pro- 
cure. 

Cinda had no comfort in them, but chenshed 
her little Kanche with all the more fondness. 
Her own beautiful golden hair, which the robbers 
had cut off, had now grown to wonderfiil length ; 
and that of little Blanche was exactly like it, and 
fell in Bofl ringlets over her shoulders. As she 
walked through the streets, every eye was attracted 
by her tender beauty. 

But her health was very delicate. She had 
never run and played in the forest, as her brothers 
had done, and Cinda was constantly tortured with 
the sight of her fral little figure. The splendour 
with which she was surrounded began to prove a 
solemn mockery, in their contrast to her wearing 
anxiety about the life of hei child. 
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A LOSS ? — OR A GAIN ? 

Urag^EANWH ILE the fame of these wonders 
ffl]^^^ got abroad in the town. It was 
ITV^OT rumoured that Dolmati and his family 
bathed in bath-tubs of silver, and ate with golden 
spoons, that the house was filled with such costly 
articles, and that even the hair that grew on 
Cinda's head was of wondrous value. It was 
settled that here were a prince and princess in 
disguise. People flocked to see them in crowds, 
invited them to dinner, and had them to suppers. 
The "prince "went looking like an effigy in the 
clothes in which he did not know himself, and 
was afraid to speak, lest he should betray his 
ignorance. The " princess " went in such tight 
shoes that she could hardly keep from crying, 
and her dressmak'er squeezed her into such 
small quarters that she was afraid to breathe. 
While they were enduring this torture, the boys 
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ran riot over the house; they ordered hot suppers 
and drank wine, and destroyed as much in one 
night as would once have made them happy for 
a year. After wretched endurance of a reason- 
able number of dinner-parties abroad, Dolman 
felt obliged to give them in return. Guests came 
willingly, eager to see the gold and the silver that 
glittered throughout the house. At first they 
declared Dolman to be a philosopher, who said 
little, but thought much; and Cinda was pro- 
nounced a sweet woman with rather large hands, — 
but then, did you observe her hair? pure gold, 
every thread of it ! But after a time it began to 
be whispered that Dolman could neither read 
nor write ; that he and Cinda were vulgar and 
unpolished ; as to the boys, they were the most 
unruly, ill-bred little monsters in town. Under 
pretence of doing them a favour by warning them 
against others, persons were not wanting to come 
and whisper these unpleasant things. Dolman 
was angry, and shut his doors against everybody, 
Cinda shed tears, and began to think of the peace- 
ful hours spent in her little home in the forest. 
" I thought rich people had plenty of fiiends," 
said she, " but in all this great town I have not 
one who really cares for me. To her who speaks 
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of me as vulgar, I gave a golden cup. Something, 
indeed, I have given to almost every one; and 
now they call us names ! As to my children, they 
do not care for me, because they do not need me. 
I do not know of any ill-luck that would be worse 
than to live as we do now." 

" I never thought it would come to this," whim- 
pered Dolman, " when I tried so hard to get the 
best thing for Nidworth. He thinks of nothing 
but eating and drinking, and amusing himself, and 
makes Weland as bad as himself. I know, and 
I have always said so, wandering Hidda bewitched 
him because we would not give her the clock." 

" I never thought she was a witch," replied 
Cinda. " I knew she was never long in one place, 
and that she had the name of being light-iingered ; 
but the fact is. Dolman, we are bewitched. You 
are not the same man, and I am not the same 
woman. In old times we used to enjoy every- 
thing we ate, and we slept all night without once 
turning over. Now we are tossing this way and 
that; we have horrible dreams, and nothing we 
eat has any taste to it." 

"Well, what shall we do?" asked Dolman. 
"You used to have a head of your own; think 
of something — do." 
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" I can't think. My head spins round like a 
top. Can't you find some learned man, — some- 
body that knows more than we do, — and ask him 
if we are bewitched ? " 

Dolman scratched his head. Living in splendour 
had not cured him of that trick. 

" Yes, I know of one," said he, " but I should 
not dare to go near him." 

" If you don't I shall," said Cinda. 

Thus stimulated, Dolman went to a learned pro- 
fessor, and unfolded to him all his cares. 

" Are you sure you chose the best thing for your 
son when you chose riches ? " asked the scholar. 

" Why, I thought money was the best thingi of 
course," replied Dolman. " I thought it would 
make us all happier than it has. But tell me, sir, 
is it true that we have all been bewitched ? When 
we lived in the forest we hardly ever quarrelled, 
and now we dispute about everything. We had 
excellent appetites, and now we can find nothing 
good enough for us. We used to sleep so soundly 
that we knew nothing from the time we went to 
bed till we got up in the morning ; now we have 
such miserable nights that we have no peace of 
our lives." 

" I know of a treasure which you might have 
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chosen for your sod," said the scholar, " that would 
not have involved such consequences. Eut it 
would have been his alone; you could not have 
shared in it." 

"Where was it to be found ? " asked Dolman. 

"It is in tny possession. I can give it him 
now in exchange for the other." 

" And we should be as poor as ever ? " 

" You probably would , — and as happy as ever." 

Dolman went away dejected and puzzled. 

That night, when, after long tossings and turn- 
ings, they at last fell asleep, they were awakened 
by a dense smoke that filled their apartment 
almost to suffocation. The house was on fire. 

" Oh, my children, — my little Blanche I " cried 
Cinda. 

" Oh, my money ! my beautiful house ! " cried 
Dolman. 

There was no time to think, no time to collect 
treasures. They had barely time to snatch their 
children, and hasten with them to the street. In 
a short time they stood there homeless. 

"Money can give us a new home," said Dol- 
man, rousing himself at last from his misery. 

At these words there was a general outcry ; 

"The magic wand ! where is it?" 
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And finally came the answer, " Lost, lost for- 
ever 1" 

Now indeed it was time to weep and wail : 
for here they were naked, homeless, penniless; 
health and habits of industty gone. 

Dolman gnashed his teeth and tore his hair. 

The boys disputed t<^ether as to who was to 
blame for the loss of the wand. 

Cinda said not a word. She held her little 
daughter in her arms, and remembered that the 
home in the forest was still theirs. 

Not one of those who had dined at their table, 
and accepted their gifts, offered them even a 
nighfs shelter. The scholar whom Dolman had 
sought the previous day led them to his own 
home, where they wept and wailed, and disputed 
till morning. 

"Wandering Hidda was right," said Dolman to 
his new friend. "She s^d my son was bom to iU- 
luck, and surely she spoke the truth ; and he has 
dragged us all down with him." 

"You had not a single eye to the good of your 
son," replied the scholar. "You chose a gift in 
which you m^ht take a fiiU share yourself; it is 
therefore no fault of his that you share in his 
calamity, if calamity it may be called. Let me 
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remind you, that I possess a gift which may yet 
shield him from the misfortune to which you 
believe him doomed ; it is one that robbers can- 
not steal, or fire destroy." 

While the scholar was thus speaking, Dolman 
and Cinda looked about them. Uncultivated as 
they were, the air of refinement in the apartment 
in which they now stood made its impression upon 
them. They felt, too, the noble presence of the 
man whose tone and language filled them with 
involuntary respect 

" It must be a great thing to know all there is in 
these books," said Dolman, as his eye wandered 
from alcove to alcove of this vast library. 

"Yes, better than to be rich!" cried Cinda. 
" Let us choose that our son may know all that 
these books contain; then he wiU surely be happy. 
He can have a library like this, and have wise men 
for his friends." 

"And what will become of us?" asked Dol- 
man in a dismal voice. 

" Don't let us think of that now," said Cinda ; 
"wandering Hidda never promised ill-luck to us, 
but to him. l«t us not think of ourselves this 
lime, as we did before. We were contented in 
our old home until the day the magic wand 
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entered our house. We have never had a really 
happy moment »nce." 

"Well," said Dolman sighing, "you have a 
head of your own ; this time you shall choose." 

"You choose knowledge, then, for your son!" 
said the scholar with a smile of pleasure. " I 
give him this wand, then ; with it he may touch 
any book whose contents he desires to know, say* 
ing,- 



and instantly he will be obeyed." 

Dohnan took the wand with many thanks, and 
presented it to Nidworth. The boy looked at it. 
with disgust 

" I will not have this wand," cried he angrily ; 
" I want the one I have lost. Money is the best 
thing," 

" Nay, my son," said Cinda, " we were wrong 
in fancying so, and in teachmg you such folly. 
We give you now something you can never lose, 
even if all the riches in the world were burnt up," 

Nidworth, however, threw the wand upon the 
ground, looking sullenly upon it and upon his 
parents. 

" What a fool you are ! " cried Weland. 
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"When you get your head full you can live at 
your ease, and have all you want ; but I shall have 
to cut wood all my days. I wish I had such a 
wand," he continued, picking it up, and spelling 
out the word " knowledge " marked upon it. 
" Come, let 's see you try it." 

Nidworth took the wand with the air of a martyr, 
and touched with it one of the laige volumes in the 
library of the scholar, uttering the magical words. 
Instantly his face Hushed ; he put his hand to his 
head, and looked around upon them all with 
astonishment. Then, in a kind of frenzy, he ran 
about the room, touching book after book with the 
wand. 

" Ha ! " he cried at last, " I now know more 
than all of you. put together." 

An air of insufferable conceit accompanied these 
words, and he drew himself up to his fullest height, 
and began to walk grandly about the room, repeat- 
ing some of the information he had just obtained. 

Dolman and Cinda looked at him with astonish- 
ment mingled with awe ; they felt that he was 
suddenly elevated above themselves, and that his 
path in life must henceforth diverge more and 
more from their own. 

The scholar here took leave of them. 
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" I have now done for youi son all that it is in 
my power to do," said he ; " he will at once find 
his knowledge available in many ways, and be able 
to support himself," 

" There is nothing left for us, then, but to go 
back to our wretched hovel in the forest," said 
Dolman bitterly. 

" We have been happy there once," said Cinda ; 
" who knows but we may be so again ? " 

Dolman shook his head ; but he no longer op- 
posed her. 

They began the old life, not where they left it 
off, but as it was in their days of utmost poverty. 

Their coarse, scanty food revolted them ; the 
hard work, to which they were so unused, drove 
them to bed with aching limbs, where they would 
gladly have remained all day. But after a time 
wholesome labour, pure air, regular hours, and 
simple food, began to bear their legitimate fruit. 
Dolman's right arm recovered its cunning, and 
sleep wrapped them every night in its healingj 
beneficent anns, Cinda had the joy of seeing her 
little Blanche, free from the restraints of dress, 
lunning abput in the forest, and .becoming a gay 
and rosy child. 

Biit habits of bickering and contention, gathered 
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during the brief period of their prosperity, '. 
come back with them to their old home. Dolman 
complained that Cinda had brought all their 
troubles upon them by harbouring wandering 
Hidda. Cinda retorted angrily that everything 
would have gone on well enough if he had been 
content to let riches alone, and leave them to 
Nidworth, to whom they belonged. Another 
exhaustless theme for dissension was the question 
whose fault it was that the magic wand was lost. 
Weland joined in these disputes in a sullen way, 
siding now with his father, now with his mother, 
according to his mood. All three soon fell, too, 
into a habit of complaining of Nidworth. When 
Dolman went to town with his wood, he heard the 
boy's praises on every tongue. He was said to 
be a prodigy of learning. Scholars quoted and 
listened to him; women flattered and caressed 
him. He was the guest of every noted man, and 
lived in ease and luxury. But he had drifted 
farther away from his family than they could have 
believed possible. 

" I shall not go nigh the boy again," said Dol- 
man, on the evening of his return from market 
"He acts as if he was ashamed of his own father." 

" As for me," said Weland, " I almost hate him. 
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He treats me as if I was a baby. All he caies for 
his wisdom is to show it off." 

" I told him to-day," continued Dolman, " how 
poor we are, and asked him if he could not lend 
us a helping hand ; but he would hardly listen to 
me, and even began to reproach me for coming to 
him in such shabby clothes." 

" He is my firstborn son," Cinda now burst in. 
" I don't want to hear him run down and cut up 
in this way." And she began to cry. She fancied 
it was with simple indignation at her husband ; 
but there was mixed with that emotion no little 
disappointment in her son. On him she had 
poured out her first, firesh maternal affection, and 
she loved him stilL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NIDWORTH THE WISE. 

^eSlEANWHILE, Nidwortb had submitted to 
fflnmlu the dnidgety of learning to write, and 
^^i^M found a situation in the shop of a book- 
seller. This gave him access to all sorts of books ; 
he learned naany languages, and in twenty differ- 
ent ways bis acquisitions put bim into positions 
to make money, the love of which he had never 
lost He gathered it up, and laid it aside, without 
one thought of his hard-working parents. His 
heart was as empty of sweet, human aSections, as 
his head was full of all sorts of knowledge. He 
tumbled incongruous facts into his memory, as one 
pitches hay into a bam. Instead of becoming 
modest in proportion to his acquirements, as is 
always the case with the real scholar, he grew 
every day more conceited and self-important 
This, combined with his disregard of the interests 
of others, and his absolute want of heart, resulted 
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in his having admirers, but no frieiids. Men liked 
to marvel at this memoiy that seemed limitless, 
at these stoies of knowledge that passed their 
comprehension ; and that was all 

He made an occasional visit to his old home, 
where he astonished and yet provoked them, with 
displays of his acquirements. 

" Vou must be quite happy now," said his 
mother after one of these exhibitions. 

" Happy ? " reechoed Nidworth curiously. 
" What is it to be happy ? " 

"Who should know if you do not?" cried she. 
" Wasn't it to make you happy that we chose for 
you first one, and then another, magic wand ? " 

" As to happiness, I never asked myself whether 
I had it or not," said Nidworth, 

A vague misgiving weighed painfully on his 
mind ; but he put it away. He was still litde 
more than a boy, and had not learned to reflect, 
or to analyse his own emotions. 

"If you are not happy, — and I must own you 
do not seem as if you were," — continued Cinda, 
" I daresay it is because we cannot share in your 
good-luck. It must distress you to see us all so 
ignorant, and to know how hard we have to 
work." 
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" It is not my fault that you are ignorant," he 
returned, "it is your own. And as to working 
hard, I don't see how you could spend your time 
better." 

Cinda sighed. She was trying to feel after 
something in her son, — she knew not what, — that 
should respond to her love for him, her pleasure 
in his prosperity. She fell back now, disap- 
pointed and chilled, to the distractions her hard 
life furnished. Two more sons, Hugo and Malcho, 
had been added to her household. The helpless- 
ness of childhood made them cling to her yet^ 
and in loving them she found some solace for her 
weary heart. 

Wandering Hidda came, from time to time, to 
sneer at their poverty, and to predict ill-luck for 
Nidworth. Dolman feared her, and her prophecies 
irritated him, long after he had ceased to be con- 
scious of feeling love for his ungrateful son. 

Cinda, who knew the early history of the old 
woman, and the early sorrow that had caused her 
wandering, restless life, persisted that she was no 
witch, and declared that she no longer believed 
Nidworth to be in her power. 

Dolman was not convinced. He hated old 
Hidda, and, if he had not been too much of a 
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coward, would have wrung her neck as cordially 
as if ahe had been a hen or a chicken. 

Nidworth stayed with the booliseller till he niade 
himself master of all the books in the shop. AAer 
the novelty of this use of his wand was over, he 
ceased to take much pleasure in the acquisition of 
knowledge. He had none of that real love for it 
which makes the patient scholar ; all he cared for 
was to have it said among men that he was the 
most learned of his race. 

Some young fellows with whom he had come in 
contact were about to complete their studies in 
ioreign lands ; he resolved to go with them, and 
to share their pleasures. He took a hasty leave of 
his family, and set sail with his companions on a 
long voyage. 

All went prosperously for a time, and his fellow- 
passengers rendered him the homage to which he 
was everywhere accustomed ; but a fearful storm 
arose, and the captain lost control of the ship, 
which threatened, at any moment, to go to pieces. 

" The man is a fool I " said Nidworth. " I 
know every rock on this coast, and we shall be 
dashed upon them and destroyed, unless the course 
of the ship is altered" 

These words flew like wildfire to the ears of the 
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captain, who resented them fiercely, and obstin- 
ately urged the ship on her way. The tenified 
passengers fell upon him, and forced him from bis 
post. Nidworth took his place, and guided the 
ship safely into port. 

The passengers, transported with gratitude, over- 
whelmed him with thanks and with costly gifts, 
calling him their benefactor and their preserver. 
Nidworth wondered that these expressions of grati- 
tude gave him so little pleasure ; but the inward 
response to these laudations, the calm approval 
of his own conscience, was wanting ; and without 
this, honour and glory are but empty names. 

Meanwhile, the captain had lost ail he valued 
most : no man trusted to him either life or goods ; 
he found himself ruined and disgraced. His rage 
and disappointment vented itself on Nidworth, 

" I will take the conceit out of that young pop- 
injay," he said to himself, " and ruffle his feathers 
till he learns better than to call a man ' fool' who 
has twice his years." 

He watched his opportunity; and qne evening, 
as Nidworth was returning from an entertainment 
given him by his admirers, he was fallen upon, and 
cruelly beaten, by a party of sailors hired for the 
purpose. 
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It was a cowardly deed, and NidworCh was left 
to languish through many a week of rage and pain 
before he could seek redress; and by that time 
ship, captain, and crew had disappeared. 

During the solitary hours of his confinement, 
thoughts of his mother came stealing into his con- 
fused brain. He remembered the day when, in 
boyish sport, he had changed her fair hair to 
threads of gold, and with the remembrance came 
niany another that told of love and tender minis- 
tries now lost forever. A vision, too, of his little 
sister flitted about his room, and looked pitifully 
upon his bruised form. 

" Wounded soldiers always pine for their 
mothers," NidworCh said to himself. " 1 suppose 
there- is something in the way women handle a 
fellow who is battered to pieces that men cannot 
imitate. They have a way of cooing over one 
and of walking on tiptoe, and of shaking one's 
pillows, that nobody else can learn. Yes, in such 
a plight as mine, a mother must be a convenience. 
These clumsy wretches, who nurse me because I 
pay them for it, would be glad at any moment to 
see me die, in order to divide the spoils among 
them." 

As soon as he recovered, he set forth again upon 
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his travels, and at last established himself, for a 
season, in an Eastern city, where he gave hinuelt 
up to pleasure, and to easy acquisition of know- 
ledge peculiar to the region. Just as he was about 
to leave this "city it was besieged by an enemy, 
and he found Jiimself thus forcibly detained. 

"/ can save this city," he said vauntingly to 
some of its chief men. For, in some ancient 
volume, he had learned of a subterranean passage, 
by means of which supplies could be obtained, and 
the enemy confounded. This passage had been 
made centuries ago, and had fallen into disuse 
and forgetfuiness. A few days sufficed to make it 
available, and men and supplies were daily brought 
into the city, till it was saved. Nidworth was 
rewarded by the King, who owed to him his 
throne, and left the city in apparent safety; but 
hardly had he done so when he was arrested, 
brought back, and thrown into prison. The King 
regarded a man who knew so much as a dangerous 
one, who might at any moment turn his knowledge 
against bint. At all events be chose to detain him 
where his wisdom might be at his sole service, 

Nidworth languished in a dismal dungeon many 
and many a long month before even his great 
learning secured him the means of escape. At 
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last he succeecied in eluding his jailers, and 
hastened to leave this dangerous land. During 
his imprisonment he had leisure for many salutary 
thoughts, as wellas many painful ones; his mind 
and heart had become like a piece of ploughed 
land, ready for the implahtirg of good seed, should 
some friendly hand find access to it. For he 
knew, now, that his vast stores of knowledge had 
not made him happy ; a secret unrest followed 
him into the world from which he had so long 
been shut out, and he knew not how to escape it. 

" I will go home," he sjud to himself, " and 
exhibit my medals and decorarions to my friends. 
I may then find a pleasure in these honours 
hitherto unknown." 

As he journeyed on, he came into a country 
whose King lay at the point of death, with a dis- 
ease that baffled the skill of his physicians, who 
stood around his couch pale with terror ; for, if 
they failed to cure, the law of the kingdom doomed 
them to perish with their victim. ," I understand 
the disease, and know its remedy," said Nidworth, 
still insatiable for renown. 

These words, uttered with nonchalance, flew 
from mouth to mouth, till at last they reached 
the ears of the royal sufierer. 
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" Bring hither this sage," he said in a faint voice. 

Tlie physicians were obliged to give way ; but 
when their eyes feU upon the bojish figure of Nid- 
worth, they laughed him to scorn. The remedy 
was, however, applied, and the King was saved. 
New honours, new gifts followed, which Nidworth 
received with indifference. He had ceased to find 
pleasure in what was no longer a novelty, and 
resumed his travels without further delay. 

The royal physicians, however, jealous of the 
fame of their young rival, could have torn him 
in pieces with their own hands had they dared. 
They contented themselves with having him 
waylaid by assassins, who left him for dead, and 
fled each his own way, Nidworth lay insensible 
where he fell, his magic wand by his side, his 
medals scattered hither and thither. When he 
recovered consciousness he found himself lying, 
with other patients, in one of the wards of an hos- 
pital He conld not remember what had brought 
him there ; be was only sensible of an aching head 
and weary limbs. 

His nurse came, presently, to his side, asking, 
in Itind tones, how he found himself. He made 
incoherent answers, put his hand to his head, and 
became again u 
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"This is a very serious case," said the physi- 
cian, "If we could only learn his name, and 
send for his friends, it would be a relief to me." 

" He says nothing sensible," replied the nurse ; 
" but the words he does speak are in so many 
different languages that one cannot even guess of 
what nation he is." 

Nidworth aroused from his stupor once more, 
and gradually began to regain his strength; but 
his vast stores of knowledge were forever lost : he 
could not even remember his own name, or thai of 
the mother who bore him. He lay day after day 
upon his bed, languid and helpless, heeding little 
of what passed ajound him, and as yet uncon- 
scious of his loss. The sense of it came to him 
gradually; gradually, too, there came back to 
him images of iather, mother, sister, and brothers, 
and of the Utile home in the forest These 
images seemed to smile upon him like pleasant 
faces ; and he lay hours watching them flit around 
his pillow, without uttering a word. When at last 
he began to speak coherently, it was with childish 
words, and in his own tongue. 

No one in the hospital understood his language, 
and he could express himself in no other. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HERMIT. 

Uf^AaljJjHERE lived, a day's journey thence^ a 
1^ ^i ^^^'"'^^ ^^"^'^ ^^'^ ^^ consecrating hU 
^SlHB last days to works of devotion and 
charity. Sufferers in body, mind, and estate 
sought the cave in which he dwelt, always finding 
sympathy, oftentimes rehet To him Nidworth 
was sent, in the hope that there his language might 
be understood. He was conducted to the pie- 
sence of a venerable, dignified old man, whose pale 
brow bore traces of thought and of sorrow, while 
a beatific smile sat upon his lips. As soon as hts 
eye fell upon Nidworth, he seemed at once to 
recognise him, and bade him welcome in his native 
tongue. 

" At last, my son, you have come ! " he said 
while a smile of pleasure illumined his pale face. 

" I come, " replied Nidworth, " but I know not 
whence, nor why." 
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" Your whole histoiy is well known to me," said 
the hennit "When you were a little child, an 
ignorant and wicked woman alanned your patents 
by predicting for you a life full of misfortune and 
unrest Power was given them to choose for you 
a gift thatwould avert those misfortunes and secure 
your happiness. They had themselves suffered 
some of the evils of poverty, and, fancying that 
riches would prove to be the greatest blessing, they 
chose for you silver and gold. Yet misfortune that 
money could not avert accompanied and followed 
the gift, and a single night robbed you of all you 
possessed. Yes, all; for you had 'no virtue, no 
true nobility of character, no wisdom to lose." 

Nidworth, as he listened to these words, began to 
have dim remembrances of his early years, " Was 
not my home in a forest, and among trees?" he 
cried. 

" It was," replied the hermit 

" Ah, those were happy days ! " exclaimed Nid- 
worth; " my playground was the wild woods ; my 
playmates were the innocent creatures who also 
sported there. In the winter I had my little sled, 
and loaded it with wood, as my father did his 
larger one. I pretended that I was an ox, draw- 
ing home my load, and my mother fed me with 
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bits of bread when my father gave hay to his oxen. 
Yes, and now I remember striking everything I 
chose with a little wand, and how amusing it was 
to turn all into gold I " 

" And do you remember nothing later ? " 

"Yes," said Nidworth, knitting his brows and 
making a great effort to recall the past ; " I 
remember being dressed in fine clothes, and for- 
bidden to play, lest I should injure them ; and my 
brother used to quarrel with me because I had a 
wand and he had none, till we grew to almost hate 
each other; and my father was always tired and 
out of humour, and my mother often cried becaose 
none of us cared for her, or would do what she 
wished." 

" Those were not happy days, then ? " 

" No, no ; the happy days were in the forest." 

" And where is your wand now ? " 

" My wand 1 " repeated Nidworth ; " ah I it was 
lost in the fire ! " 

" Does this resemble it ? " asked the hermit, pre- 
senting one to Nidworth. 

"It is the very same!" cried Nidworth; "is it 
not mine ? " 

" It is the same, but no longer yours," replied the 
hermit " Seeing that it failed of its object, and 
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was lost beside, your parents resolved to choose for 
you a treasure that no fire could destroy. They 
chose knowledge : you became the most learned 
man of your time." 

Nidworth reflected again. 

" Yes ! " he exclaimed at last ; " I recall it 
now ! Where are my medals and decorations ? 
where is my wand ? " 

. " One or two rude blows on the head robbed it 
of all the vast stores of knowledge you had laid 
up in it. Your medals and decorations are scat- 
tered hither and thither. The wand lies here 
with its fellow." 

" And has that, too, ceased to be mine ? " cried 
Nidworth bitterly. " Is it not enough that I am 
homeless and penniless? Must I be ignorant 
also?" 

" My son," replied the hermit, " 1 have in 
reserve a third wand, whose virtues you have 
never tried. If, after reflection, you choose to 
for^o its use, and fall back upon either of the 
other twain, you shall be gratified." 

"May I not know its name and its virtues?" 
asked Nidworth. 

"The time has not yet come," replied the 
hermit ; " reflection and experience may teach it 
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But this you ought to know ; it iofinitdy tran- 
sceods in value its fellow-wands." 

Many persons, old and young, were standing 
without, waiting foi their turn to speak to the 
heiroit One wanted healing roots for her sick 
child; another craved a few pence as a loan, and 
yet another as a gift. One was heart-sick, and 
wanted a word of good cheer; another sought 
support against temptation. 

He received them all not merely with patience, 
but with a sort of enthusiasm. Nidworth looked 
on in amazement. What was there attractive in 
those weeping wretches? he asked himself; why 
should a man find delight in gathering about him 
objects so repulsive, creatures so diseased, so 
heart-broken? His eye fell upon the pale face of 
a woman in the midst of the crowd ; it bore in it 
the elevation, the nobility, suffering sometimes 
stamps upon the brow of its child. She was look- 
ing at him with the gentlest compassion. 

"Alas, poor boy ! how Ul he looks ! " she said. 

Nidworth hardly heard the words she spoke, but 
the tone of sympathy touched his heart " My 
mother would speak thus could she see me now," 
thought he. And he was not surprised that she 
came and took him by the hand, led him to her 
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home, gave him food, and made him rest upon her 
only bed. He was still very feeble, and almost 
helpless. 

He arose after a time re&eshed, and returned 
to the hermit. 

" My father," said he, " 1 need money more 
than anything else in the world ; I am not strong 
enough to work for it, and I am homeless and 
friendless." 

"The poor woman who has given you shelter 
to-day will continue to give you a home until your 
health is restored," replied the hermit; "she receives 
you in place of a son she has lost. She will share 
with you her scanty food, and, while your feeble 
condition requires it, will give you her bed also." 

There had been a time when Nidworth would have 
accepted these sacrifices without a thought ; but he 
had learned something amid the experiences of 
suffering through which he had passed. 

" I cannot rob a poor woman of her foo^ and 
of her bed," said he, 

" Nay, my son ; such exercise of virtue well 
befits one who, like Aleth, aims at perfection. De- 
prive her not of this means of self-mortification. 
Believe me, she will find in it a peace you have 
never tasted," 
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These hard sayings revolted Nidworth. He 
went slowly away, resolving i^ther to lie down and 
die bythe wayside than find shelter on such terms. 

" I may as well die," thought he. " The UI- 
luck wandering Hidda foresaw has followed my 
every footstep. I have known no real peace or 
happiness since the days of my early boyhood. 
And here I am, a man grown, sick, disappointed, 
Ignorant, unable to do anything for my own 
support — a stranger in a strange land." 

He threw himself upon the ground as night 
came on, and gave himself up to die. The cold 
winds that swept down from the mountains chilled 
his bloodless frame; he lay fainting for lack of 
food, weary of himself, weary of life. He never 
knew whose feet sought him out, or whose were 
the arms that bore him to the warmth and shelter 
of Aleth's cottage. He awoke as from a bad 
dream, to find himself once more upon her bed, 
and to see her ministering to his wants. At first, 
out of sheer feebleness, he consented to these 
ministries ; he lay and watched her as she moved 
aboul^ and found rest in her calm presence. As 
he began to recover his strength, she told him 
that her husband and son had perished among the 
mountabs, while trying to rescue lost travellers; 
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and that the ordinary joys of life being for her 
for ever gone, she was finding peace in works 
of love and mercy. When sickness or trouble 
entered a house, her footsteps followed speedily 
after. She did not speak many words of solace, 
but conseo'ated every home whose threshold had 
been crossed by suffering, with her benign pre- 
sence, her silent sympathy. 

Nidworth's cold heart, hitherto untouched by 
such emotion, began to warm towards this woman, 
who possessed no grace save the grace of self- 
forgetftilness. He wished he were like her, and 
that he could taste some of the sweet peace that 
made her plain &ce so pleasant to look 

" If I ever am strong and well again," he said to 
her, " I will build a better house for you than this 
httle hut." 

" Nay," she returned, " this is the home to which 
my husband brought me, and where I spent many 
years of content Here my son was bom, and 
here he played as a boy, and here he grew to be a 
man." 

" You need another bed, at all events." 

" If I had two, I should not know the pleasure 
of giving up mine to yon." 
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" The pleasure ! " thought Nidworth ; " what 
sort of a pleasure is that, I wonder? Well, if she 
really enjoys sleeping on the floor, I need not feel 
uneasy." 

He did feel uneasy, however. His conscience 
was bepnning to whisper new language into his 
ear, add to suggest to him that he was now well 
enough to exchange places with Aleth. But the 
power of habit held him as in chains. IVhile he 
despised himself for it, he kept on studying his 
own comfort, as he had done all his life. He did 
not observe that Aleth was scantily covered that 
he m^ht sleep warm, and that she was beginning 
to cough at night. Nice observation of others was 
one of the lessons he had yet to learn. 

The next time he sought the hermit, he renewed 
his petition for the return of his magic wand. " I 
am not able to work," said he, "and I need 
money. Without it I cannot return to my native 
land." 

" Are not all your wants supplied ? " 

"For the present they are. But I must think 
of the future. Besides, once possessed of the 
power to obtain gold at will, I could do much 
good. I could clothe the naked and feed the 
hungiy." 
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"When you had money at your disposal, did 
you perform such deeds ? " 

Nidworth looked confused. "I was little better 
than a child when I lost the wand," he replied ; " I 
was not old enough to understand the misery of 
this world, or to care to relieve it" 

" Then, with the gold I gave you on your first 
visit, yoii did relieve some sufferers ? " 

" There was but a handful," he stammered forth ; 
"barely enough to provide me vrith the clothii^ 
needed among these bleak mountains." 

"You deceive yourself, -aiy son. He who is 
not faithful in that which is least, will not be 
faithfiil in that which is much. The possession 
of money does not, of itself create _a benevolent 
temper. And, once more, before you decide, I 
beg you to remember that wealth did not ward off 
evil, or secure good for you, as your parents hoped 
it would do. Why should it be to yon now what 
it once failed to be ? " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIFE WITH ALETH. 

tS^SijtfjlDWORTH went away unconvinced. He 
KuiB^iu ^°^S^^ ^^ ^ 'i^^ °^ ^^^ ^^^ luxury. 
E|i|^^^ He missed the homage he had so long 
been accustomed to receive; and he felt out of 
humour with the hermit for suggesting the plain 
truths he had done that morning. But he was now 
BO far recovered as to feel disposed to do some 
work ; the only question was, of what sort ? Those 
small white hands of his could not manage welt 
the woodcutter's ajte or the spade of the labourer. 

"The old schoolmaster is about to resign his 
post," said Aleth; "what if you should take his 
place ? " 

" Alas ! " replied Nidworth, " I know even less 
than the children do. Once I was the wisest 
among the wise in every land. But my wisdom 
has gone for ever with my gold." 
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" Fortunately there are gifts that can never be 
lost," said Aleth. 

Nidworth was silent At last he raised his head, 
which had fallen despondmgly on his breast, and 
cried — 

"Tell me, Aleth — you have Hved long in the 
world, and know more of- it than I — is there 
anything in it better than countless treasures of 
gold?" 

Aleth smiled, and the smile came &om a serene 
depth of blessedness with which evanescent riches 
had never intermeddled. 

" I see what you ihinlt," cried Nidworth. " The 
hermit evidently agrees with you, for he reserves 
for me a ^ft that he values far above the gold and 
the wisdom I once enjoyed." 

"Riches certainly make themselves wings," 
sMd Aleth. " If I were to choose, as you can, I 
would choose something that could not do that, 
or else should have such wings as would carry me 
with them." 

"If I choose knowledge," said Nidworth, "it 
will win for me both riches and reputation. 1 
wonder I did not see that before." 

He rushed from the house, and made his way to 
the cave with a beating heart A crowd of suf- 
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ferers thronged it, as usual. He pushed his vray 
through them ; what were their poor Httle wants 
compared to his ? They sought relief from petty 
bodily pains aud everyday trials. He sought to be 
put in possession of the magic wand that should 
elevate him at once above them all, and enable 
him to turn his back upon them for ever. It was 
fitting, then, that he should push and jostle them 
aside. That pale, weeping woman craves relief 
for a dying child, — but let her wait That 
muden, with hands clasped in speechless agony, 
has left an aged father starving at home,— but let 
ber wait What is it to have a dying child, after 
all ? And why should not that old man starve ? 
he has lived his threescore years and ten, — what 
matters it how he closes his life? 

"My father," said Nidworth, "I have decided 
what to choose. Riches are not enough to satisfy 
one who has had such reputation as mine. I 
choose knowledge, for with it will come both 
wealth and honour." 

"Did gold and reputation make you happy 
when you possessed them?" asked the hermit 

" No ; nothing can make me happy. I was 
doomed to misfortune from my birth. As I 
gradually recover remembrances of my early years, 
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I know that I heard my parents constantly speak 
of the ill-luck I was to meet with, and their anxiety 
for my happiness." 

" Let us understand the meaning of this word 
' misjbriune' before we try to go farther," said the 
hermit " While you had gold in profusion, you led 
a gay and thoughtless life, 9lS did your family with 
you. Your heart was utterly closed to any enjoy- 
ment save that which had self for its object Not 
one of you gave a thought to the pnvatLons and 
sufferings of others, nor was, in any respect, elevated 
by your wealth ; and a single hour swept all away. 
Now, since gold never made you really happy, 
and induced a mere life of indolent, selfish pleasure, 
was its loss a misfortune 7 " 

" Since its loss led to the attainment of so great 
knowledge, perhaps it was not," replied Nidworth. 

"Very well. Still intent on your happiness, 
your parents chose for you what they believed 
would secure it You became learned, but you 
also became doubly egotistical and selfish. After 
the first moments of surprise and pleasure at finding 
knowledge so easy of attainment, you never knew 
a happy moment You had honrs of elarion and 
of gratified vanity, and it was agreeable to see 
men eminent for wisdom and learning do you 
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homage. But such pleasures are incomplete and 
evanescent" 

" I acknowledge," said Nidworth after a pause, 
"that I had a secret discontent gnawing at my 
heart all the while. I got tired of adulation, and 
at times wished to escape it But is knowledge, 
then, a gift to be despised ? " 

" Far from it. But to you it brought calamity, 
because you relied on it alone. Your life had no 
links wii other lives; you stood aloft, as on a 
pedestal, and watched, thence, the world as it 
came and bowed before you to do you homage. 
You never descended to mix with your fellow-men 
and to make them sharers in your gift. " 

" You do me injustice," cried Nidworth, deeply 
wounded. " All my sufferings were the result of 
my successful attempts to benefit others." 

" Not to benefit others : to exalt and display 
yoursclC" 

Nidworth reddened with anger. " Methinks 
you speak plainly, my father," he said, vainly 
attempting to conceal his mortification. 

" Bear with me, my dear son," said the heimit ; 
" my harsh speech flows from a heart that yearns 
over you with inexpressible love. I would lain 
lead you, though by a rough pathway, to the 
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felicity you crave, and that youi parents crave for 
you." 

" My parents ! they must long since have for- 
gotten me ! " cried Nidworth. 

"Perhaps you would like to see them once 
more. Look, then, through this glass, and your 
wish shall be gratified." 

Nidworth took the glass, glad to hide his 
bumiiig face. Presently he saw the old familiar 
room where he had spent his childhood On one 
side of the fire sat a man whom he recognised as 
his father. He was meanly dressed, his figure 
bore marks of premature old age, and his face 
looked dull — almost vacant 

Cinda sat opposite. By the light of a tallow 
candle she was trying to mend a stocking. Her 
beautiful golden hair had become white j she 
looked careworn and weary. 

Weland sat between them, smoking a pipe with 
a morose air. 

Blanche whispered in a comer with a young 
forester, who held her hand and looked at her 
admiringly. 

The others lay on benches, asleep. 

" It is a cold evening," said Cinda, shivering. 
•* Will you throw another log on the fire, Weland ? " 
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"Tell MaJcho to do it. I'm tired," said 
Weland. 

"Tlie poor boy is asleep," replied Cinda. 
" He has worked hard to-day." 

She rose, and went out herself for the wood. 
Nidworth looked on with indignation, as he saw 
her bend beneath its weight 

The young forester now took leave. As the door 
closed behind him, Dolman said peevishly — 

"It 'shard when a man can't be master in his 
own bouse. How many times must I say that I 
will not allow that young scapegrace in my sight ? " 

"He's no more of a scapegrace than my 
brothers are ! " returned Blanche with spirit " At 
any rate, you won't be troubled with the sight of 
either of us much longer." 

Cinda looked up sorrowfully. 

"Shall we never live in peace?" she said. 

"There's peace enough when you let me 
alone I" retorted Blanche. 

" Come, it 's time to go to bed," said Dolman. 
" Wake up, boys," he added, shaking Malcho and 
his brother. "And, Malcho, you are to do the 
milking to-morrow morning." 

"It's always put upon me, now-a-days," said 
Malcho sulkily, as he rubbed open his eyes. 
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" Weland just sits and smokes, and I have his 
work to do." 

" I have seen enough," said Nidworth, returning 
the glass with disgust. 

" Nay, look once more," said the hermit. 

Nidwoith looked. His mother was alone now. 
She sat brooding over the fire by which alone the 
room was lighted, and her teais fell upon a took of 
soft hair which she held in her hands. 

" Oh, my little Nidworth I My first-bom son ! " 
she said. "You, too, have ceased to love your 
poor mother, and this ia all I have left of 
you." 

Nidworth sighed. 

" I did not suppose she cared so mnch for me," 
he murmured. 

" After what you have seen of your own home, 
in its present sute, do you believe that any amount 
of money, any degree of knowledge, would bring 
happiness into it ? " 

" No," said Nidworth, " I do not believe it. As 
they are now I know of nothing that would." 

" You renounce, then, your demand for either ? " 

" For the present I do, I know not what to 
choose. I must have more time for reflection." 

"Meanwhile, take this little book. It is in 
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your own tongue, and you should leam to read it 
Do you know the letters ? " 

" Yes, all I learned at school I remember still. 
It is veiy little, but it enables me to spell out a 
few words." 

" I beg you, then, to take if home and study it 
welL To cam your daily bread, you must at 
least leam to read." 

Nidworth took the book. As he urged his 
mind to the task, light seemed to break in upon 
him ; scraps of the knowledge he used to possess 
came trooping back into his memory, each day 
bringing with it, out of the past, some treasure, at 
which he grasped with eager hand. AH he had 
learned in his brief and fragmentary school-days, 
all he had gathered through observation and ex- 
perience, was his once more ; but the knowledge 
acquired by magic alone, did not return. 

A new life opened itself before him, and he 
found a pleasure in the books lent him by the 
hermit such as he had never tasted All he 
learned by honest labour was precious in itseit; 
doubly precious, as it taught him how little he 
knew, — how much there was yet to acquire, 
through patient toil and research. 

Dolman's favourite saying about Cinda, that she 
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"had a head of her own," was true, and this head 
she had given to her son. Nidworth had good 
natural abilities: he was now in the prime of his 
early manhood, his mind was aroused and on the 
alert, and he made rapid progress in his studies. 
It was fortunate for him that his own language was 
that of the mountaineers among whom he dwelt, 
as this put him into a position to take the place of 
the old schoolmaster, and earn his own bread. 
He made arrangements with Aleth to remain still 
with her ; all the heart he had to give away was 
hers, and she loved him as women always love 
what they protect and care for. Beades, d^y 
contact with such lives as those of the hermit and 
Aleth, had exerted an unconscious influence upon 
his. He was becoming somewhat more worthy of 
the affection with which they regarded him. 

The mountain children were soon gathered 
about him ; he taught them with a freshness and 
originality that might almost have aroused the 
dead. But they made no great response to his 
enthusiasm. They idled and played over their 
tasks, — taxed his patience by their folly and ignor- 
ance, and won from him angry words and blows. 
When his passion cooled down he was ashamed of 
himself, but the first provocation would recall it 
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He compl^ned of the children to their parents, 
who resented every word he said, and increased 
his anger by defending their offspring. Then he 
complained bitterly to the hermit, who only 
smiled, and said — 

" Can he govern children who cannot Control 
himself ? " 

Aleth now had to hear his lamentations. 

" It is hard, I know," she s^d ; " but children 
will be children." 

"Then I wish I possessed your mild and even 
temper," said Nid worth, 

" My temper is not mild or even," she returned ; 
" on the contrary, it is like a flash of lightning, and 
has done almost as much haruL" 

Nidworth was amazed. " Only this morning 
you were abused and berated by a rude peasant, 
because you could not heal his sick child ; and 
you bore his abuse like an angeL" 

" Like a woman who has learned to control hei^ 
self," said Alcth with a smile. 

That evening they sat together before the fire. 
Aleth worked on a little garment for a poor child, 
while Nidworth entertained himself with histories 
and tales. A sound at the door startled them, 
and there rushed into the room, covered with snow 
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and panting for breath, the peasant whose rude- 
ness to Aleth had been witnessed by Nidworth. 

"The storm is terrible, but I will help you 
through it, for you must come with me to the 
child," he cried, seizing Aleth by the hand. " It 
is all we have, and it must not die I " 

Aleth asked a few questions, and then rose to 
go with the man. 

" You are mad ! " cried Nidworth, trying to 
detain her. "On such a night you are sure to 
perish, and be lost for ever 1" 

"Not for ever," she said smiling, and folding 
her cloak about her. " The child will die if I 
refuse to go to it As it is, I know not that I can 
save it" And in a few words she described its 
condition to Nidworth. 

Instantly there flashed into his mind all he had 
learned of this disease by means of the magic 
wand, and the remedies to be employed. He half 
rose to his feet, as if to go to the rescue ; but the 
sound of the night wind howling about the housCf 
and the recollection of lives lost in these moun- 
tains, made him sink back with a shudder. 

"It is but a child," he said to himselE "If it 
dies, no great harm will be done. I might describe 
the remedies to Aleth, but then she would think I 
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could go and apply them in her place ; and that I 
really cannot do this bitter night There ought to 
be a doctor to attend to such cases. Really, I 
wonder these people are willing to depend on 
Aleth, httle as she can know about violent disease. 
How singular it is that I understand this malady [ 
Where can I have met with it? Is it possible that 
the knowledge magically obtained is about to 
return to me? or was this a special inspiration, 
designed for the rescue of the child?" 

He mused idly over this question, with his limbs 
stretched comfortably before the fire, while Aleth 
busied herself with preparations for her expedi- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE THIRD WAND, 

BK^SfflLETH went out into the cold night with 
MK|^|I 'he peasant, and Nidworth returned to 
1^8^81 his books. But the joy of the evening 
was gone. He knew he could have saved the 
f hild's life, Icnew that Aleth's skill would not avail 
in a case so formidable. He had never felt so 
ashamed, so miserable, within his remembrance. 
He betook himself to bed, hoping to escape his . 
troubled thoughts in sleep ; but all night long the 
winds seemed to wail in his ears, " I die because 
you would not help me 1 " 

Aleth was gone all the next day and night 
The storm raged fearfiilly, and Nidworth sat alone 
in the house, for no child could brave such a 
tempest. When it subsided, and Aleth returned, 
she looked weary and exhausted. 

" Does the child live ? " he inquired. 

For answer, Aleth biirst into tears. 
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" It was their only child," she said at last, " and 
i would have saved it if I could But X am 
ignorant, and the disease was beyond my poor 
skUl." 

Nidworth hung his head with shame. "You 
aie ignorant," be said, " but I am not. I could 
have saved the child, and I would not save it" 
He groaned aloud, as he uttered this confession. 

"Do not despair," said Alcth gently. "The 
stonn was terrible, and you are not used to oui 
mountains." 

" you encountered the storm," replied Nidworth, 
"and what you, a feeble woman, could do, I, a 
strong man, could have done also. Of what avail 
was my knowledge how to save the child, since I 
. would not make use of it ? " 

Aletb made no answer. She was spent with 
fatigue. Nidworth found some little comfort in 
helping her to bed, in preparing restoratives, and 
in ministering to such persons as came for advice 
or help, in her place. 

" You have done all you could," he said to her, 
" while I must always suffer the pangs of remorse," 

After a time, as Aleth slept, he went out, and as 
he approached the little church, he perceived that 
it was open, as if for service. He went in, and 
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saw before him the lifeless form of the dead child. 
Disease had done its work with rapidity, and there 
had been no time for wasting suffering. The little 
creature lay as if, while playing with its toy^ it 
had suddenly become weaiy, and fallen asleep. 
No piece of sculptured marble was ever half so 
beautiiiiL 

When it was borne away to the graveyard, its 
mother threw herself on her knees, and wrung her 
hands with tears and cries. The father uttered no 
sound, but his broad chest heaved like the waves 
of the sea in a great storm. Nidworth thought of 
liis sister, the little fair-haired Blanche, and asked 
himself if his mother would have grieved thus had 
she, too, died and been buried in her childhood; 
and with the thought came a sense of his own 
hard-heartedness, that made him hide his face in 
his mantle and flee from the place. 

He found himself at last standing, with down- 
cast air, in the presence of the hermit. 

" Father ! " he cried, " you see before you 4n 
unhappy wretch, unworthy to come into your pre- 
sence ; but if the gift you have in store for me will 
rescue me fix)m such misery, oh, give it to me 
now ! " 

And he recounted, in brief, passionate words. 
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the history of his hard-heartedness during the Dight 
of the storm ; of his intolerance with the faults of 
his pupils ; of his ii^iatitude towards bis parents, 
and Ms aimless, joyless years. 

"My son," said the hennit, laying his hand 
kindly on his head, " from die moment you receive 
the third wand, an invincible hand will cut to the 
root of these unholy passions. You will be happy, 
but it will be by the death of selt Count the 
cost ere you decide." 

" I need not count it I " cried Nidwotth. "Even 
if the possession of the magic wand condemns mc 
to a perpetual hermitage like your own, I choose 
even such poverty and solitude rather than to suffer 
over 3^;^ the restless, unsatisfied years kA my 
past life." 

" It will neither condemn nor recommend you to 
a solitude like mine," replied the hermit. " Mine 
has been one of necessity, not of choice." 

And, drawing aside the loose garment he wore 
he showed Nidworth that both hmbs were gone. 

Nidworth uttered a cry of horror and of pity at 
the sight. 

" Suffering none could relieve, and that I could 
bear better alone than in a crowd, made me seek 
this retreat," said the hermit. "The loss of my 
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limbs has been the slow work of years. During 
some hours of each day I have been able to receive 
and .to be of some use to these mountaiaeers ; 
the remainder of the time, entire solitude and 
silence have soothed and sustained me." As he 
spoke thus, Nidworth was exasperated with him- 
self at the remembrance of the host of petty griev- 
ances be had poured into this sympathising ear. 

" Give me the wand, oh my father ! " he ex- 
cl^med. "Whatever it may be, I deliberately 
choose it, and with it the death of my selfish 
nature." 

The pale face of the hermit was inadiated by 
a »nile that illumined the dark recesses of the 
cavern. 

"You have chosen well, my son," he said. 

He raised the wand, and Nidworth held forth 
his hand to receive it As he did so he felt him- 
self smitten to the earth as by a blow from a 
gigantic powci ; for a moment all was darkness 
around him; but, as he rose to his feet, he felt 
that his fingers enclasped the wand, and that it 
was his. But the gloomy cavern, the pale, worn 
hermit, had disappeared. 

Nidworth rubbed his eyes, and &ncied he had 
been dieaming. But if so, it was a day-dreani ; for 
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the blue sky smiled over his head, the snow- 
capped moimuins shone in the sunlight, and the 
brook whence the peasants drew water for the 
hermit ran gaily on as it had always done. 

He held up the wand, and sought its name : he 
found written upon it the word — 
" Love." 

"And is this all?" he cried. "Alas! this tiny 
silver wand, with its innocent name, cannot work 
nairacles on such as I ! " 

He tumed his face homeward, eager to make 
Aleth share in his amazement. As he strode on- 
ward a plaintive sound fell upon his ear, and a 
stray lamb came trotting into sight, its vacant face 
more vacant than ever, as it uttered melancholy 
cries, and looked about on every side for its lost 
mother. Nidworth raised his foot to spurn it from 
the path he was traversing in eager haste; then, 
constrained by a power he could not resist, he 
took the little creature in his arms, and soothed it 
with gentle tones. 

" We will soon find your mother, poor stupid 
little thing!" he said; "I know the flock, and 
where it feeds. A half hour out of my way is not 
much, at the worst" 

He sprang gaily up the mountai»-path, rill the 
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sight of its mother made the young lamb leap joy- 
fully from his armsi 

Aleth met him on the threshold, as he entered 
the house. 

"Your supper is ready," she said. "As for 
me, I have had mine, and am going now to pass 
the night with the old schoolmaster, who is very 
ill" 

" Let me go in your place, dear Aleth," he said, 
urging her back to the house. 

She looked at him, struck with something un- 
usual in his tones. 

"He expects me," she siud. "Besides, he 
requires great care : he wants to be rubbed inces- 
santly, day and night" 

"Another reason why you should Stay and I 
should go," he said, as he dosed the door upon her, 
and went bounding down the mountain. 

Aleth opened the door and looked afler him. 
" What can be the meaning of this ? " said she ; 
"but his young arms will do better seivice than 
mine." 

The old schoolmaster was deaf, and peevish, 
and restless. He kept up an exasperating little' 
groan, that once would have driven Nidworth to 
desperation. As it was, he ministered kindly to 



the old man, soothing his aching limbs with his 
hands so full of life and health, and at last sQC- 
ceeded in quieting him to such a degree as to 
make it possible to amuse him with cheeriiil talk, 
could one only make him hear. 

"Would you like to hear tales of other lands?" 
Nidworth shouted in his ear; "it might divert 
youi mind from the pain." 

" Yes, yes ; those were good old times," replied 
the schoolmaster. 

" The times when you were young ? " cried Nid- 
worth, trying a new tack. 

"You say I am still young," said the school- 
master. " Well, well ; I am but seventy-four, and 
my father lived to be ninety-nine years, one month 
and three days. Do you hear? ninety-nine years, 
one month and three days." 

"If you live as long, I shall have time to rub all 
the rheumatism out of you," Nidworth said once 
more into his ear. 

"The pain is getting worse," was the answer. 
And the rubbing and the groaning began again in 
concert 

In the morning, however, the poor old man fell 
asleep, and his daughter came from her little room 
where she had slept well all nigh^ and thanked 
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Kidnorth cordially fot his care and kindness. " I 
was quite spent with loss of sleep," she said, "for 
! had been up with him twelve nights. Now I 
am quite rested, and shall be able to attend to him 
again." 

" Is there anything he needs that you cannot get 
for him i"' asked Nidworth. 

" Indeed, sir, it is not for poor people like us 
to set ourselves up to want what we cannot have ; 
but Aleth did say my father needed many a nour- 
ishing thing I cannot give him, and my fuher is 
all I have in the world now, poor old man 1 " 

" I will come again to-n^ht, with something 
that may strengthen and relieve him," sdd Nid- 
worth. 

As he went forth into the fresh air of the early 
morning, he felt as joyous as in the days of his 
boyhood. And there lay beneath this exhOara- 
tion of spirits something deeper, something the 
gladdest childhood cannot know. As he entered 
the house, he greeted Aleth with such warmth, 
and with such a beaming iace, that she, too, felt re- 
&eshed and cheered. He had not time to talk with 
her, however, for the moment he had finished his 
breakfast he had to hasten to meet his children at 
school As he entered the room, his heart yearned 
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over the little floclc, and unconsciously bis manner 
toward them became conciliatory and patient 
They were as dull, as inattentive, and heedless as 
ever; but he reminded himself that t^ey were 
only little children, after all, of whom one ought 
not to expect much. As the day advanced, his 
gentleness and forbearance aroused their gratitude 
and affection, so that some came and leaned upon 
him with confidence, and responded to his caresses 
with enthusiasm. 

As soon as school was over, he went out to 
seek the roots and herbs needed by the sick man ; 
and as he afterwards prepared them over the fire, 
he bad time to tell Aleth about the silver wand. 

" It is very, very strange," he said, " but not 
more strange than true, that this little wand pos- 
sesses the power of making all with whom I come 
in contact begin at once to love me. Last night 
the old schoolmaster would not have me out of 
his sight for a moment, and his daughter spoke to 
me in the most friendly, grateful way. The 
children, too, — it would make you laugh to see 
how changed they are. To-day I have had no 
trouble with them whatever ; and they clung to 
me, when we parted for the night, with all manner 
of caresses. Even you, Aleth, are more cordial. 
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more friendly, than ever before. I am indeed a 
happy man to possess such a treasure ! " 

Aleth smiled significantly. " Are you sure the 
change is not in yourself? " she asked. " The 
change in me ? Oh no ! " cried Nidworth ; " I am 
not changed in the least. But this precious little 
wand disposes every one to treat me with such 
affection, that I feel myself already richer than if 
it turned all things to gold." 

Aleth thought it useless to ai^ue with him ; but 
she still smiled, like one who knows what she knows. 
" lley say the cavern, and our dear, good hermit, 
have disappeared," she said. " There is a tradition 
among us that when that should happenj prosperity 
would reign among us for many years. It has been 
said that the hermit did penance in solitude for 
crimes committed in his youth, and t^t while he 
lived the whole region must suffer with him." 

"That is a foolish superstition," s^d Nidworth ; 
" for he was sought by every one who suffered, and 
bis counsels and his sympathy were given freely 
to all." 

"Yes," replied Aleth, "his loss can never be 
repaired. But it is true that he did suffer himself, 
for those who passed the cavern at night could 
hear his groans. It was said, too, that he was 
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forced to part with all his treasures, one by one, 
and that, when he gave up the last, his life would 
instantly cease." 

" Perhaps this magic wand is that treasure," said 
Nidworth, taking it from his bosom. " My con- 
solation is, that be was even more eager to give 
than I was to receive it. I remember now, that as 
he presented it to me he uttered these words ; — 

* It blesses him that g:ive3, and him that takes 1 ' 
But I must be gone. With the draught I have 
now made X hope to give the poor schoolmaster 
some relief from his pain." 
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THE WAKD IS LOST. 

jH^^glT vas not long before those who bad 
^rl^l sought comfort and sympathy from the 
w*mw hermit began to flock around Nidworth, 
and to implore his aid. He had not a moment of 
leisure, and his old, listless manner gave place to 
an aicTt and vigilant air that quite transformed 
him. His face lost its cold and repelling aspect^ 
and beamed with benevolence and happiness. 
Almost everything he knew was pressed into the 
service of those who needed instraction. To one 
he pointed out some peculiarity of the bit of land 
he owned, that made it available for productions 
hitherto unknown m the valley. To another he 
taught how the idle biook might be arrested in its 
course, and made to give a helping hand in the 
labour of the day. And with yet another he tra- 
versed the mountiuns in search of roots and herbs, 
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whose healing virtues were known to him alone. 
People said the old tradition was coming true, and 
that such prosperity had never been known since 
the days of their forefathers. Nidwortb rejoiced 
to find himself the instrument of so much good. 
He studied with redoubled diligence, that he mi^t 
learn new ways of being useful to the simple people 
among whom he dwelt, and each day grew more 
and more dear to them. 

"It does me good to see you so happy," said 
Aleth, looking at him affectionately. 

" Yes," I am indeed happy," he rephed ; " I have 
now gained the best thing on earth." 

" The best thing it is in the power of man to 
give," s^d Aleth. " I have been with the old 
schoolmaster," she continued after a pause ; " he 
longs to see you again, but his daughter feels that 
you have already done too much for them." 

" One cannot do too much for a suffering fellow- 
man," replied Nidworth. " I am sorry that I shall 
not be able to go to him to-night, however. One 
of my little scholars is very ill, and I have promised 
to spend half the night with him. His father is to 
come for me at half-past twelve. I hope I shall 
not disturb you in going out at that hour." 

"No, for I' too am to be ou^" she replied. 
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" Lei us go to bed early, so as to be ready when 
we are called." 

" Yes, we certainly must. It is very odd, Aleth, 
but this obdurate little scholar I am to nurse to- 
night is one I cannot teach to love me. Over him 
my wand has no power." 

"You see, then, that it is as I have always told 
you; the change is in you, not in those about 
you." 

" I do not think so," replied Nidworth. 

The next night he was so tired that he went to 
bed early again, leaving AJeth at work by the fire. 
As soon as he. fell asleep, she went softly to his 
room, took the magic rod, and hid it in her bosom. 

When he awoke next day he did not miss it, but 
went forth, as usual, to his school. The children 
flocked to meet him, reminding him, playfully, 
that he had broken a promise made to them on 
the previous day. 

"I had other work to do," he answered im- 
patiently. " Come j where are the lessons ? " 

The children looked at each other in dismay. 
Were these sharp tones really from their beloved 
teacher? They made mistakes, and Nidworth 
became angry ; never had they seemed to him so 
Stupid and uninteresting.' Half of them were in 
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di^race before the tedious hours were over, and 

he could tear himself away. 

This night he had promised to spend with the 
old schoolmaster. " I was a fool for making snch 
a promise 1 " he said to Aleth. " The old man is 
so deaf that it quite exhausts me to talk to him, 
and as to the rubbing he insists on, one really 
should possess the strength of a lion if one would 
undertake it. A more peevish, disagreeable old 
fellow I never met." 

" Suppose I go in your place ? " said Aleth. 

"I've a good mind to say yes, and tbank you 
too," he replied. "The night is bitterly cold, and 
if you really are willing to go, peiiiaps you may as 
welL" 

" I am ! Quite willing," she said. 

Nidworth watched her as she made ready to 
depart He felt wretchedly out of spirits and out 
of humour. " She is getting old and wrinkled," he 
thought as he looked at her; "and positive and 
set in her ways, besides. How obsdnate she is 
about the virtues of my wand !" 

Aleth was now ready, and came to bid him 
good-night. He responded coldly, but she went 
out without seeming to norice this. 

" I shall now have a quiet evening to myself" 
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said Nidworth, "and shall be able to consider 
what to do in the future. On the whole, the plan 
I formed yesterday of going home to my own 
family was a piece of mere folly. They are no- 
thing now to me ; at best, they are a low, quarrel- 
some set, and I could not live among them in 
peace. As to remaining here, unknown, in this 
valley, with a handful of rude peasants, why, that 
is out of the question. I must go among men, let 
my acquirements become known, and get myself 
a name and a position among them. With my 
magic wand I am sure to make friends. What a 
treasure it is ! How truly delightful ray life has 
been since it became mine ! I wUl leave these 
stupid children, these ignorant people, and Aleth, 
— yes, I will leave Aleth without many regrets, for 
she, too, is becoming distasteful to a man of my 
education." As these thoughts passed rapidly 
through his mind, he put his hand in his bosom to 
feel for his wand. A bitter cry escaped him as he 
perceived its loss. He ran to search his room, 
his bed, every comer of the house. No wand was 
to be found. He tried, in vain, to remember 
when he had it last. The evening passed in 
gloomy silence, and his sleep was restless, and full 
of disagreeable fancies 
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Aleth did not make her appearance the next 
morning, which gave him fiesh reason for the iU- 
humonr with which he had arisen. Another tire- 
some day was spent in his school, where the chil- 
dren seemed leagued together to torment him. 

He met Aleth on his way home. "Well! so 
you are coming at last ! " cried he. 

" Yes ! I was sony to be gone so lonft but the 
old schoolmaster died this morning, and " 

"Let him die!" exclaimed Nidworth. "Let 
everybody die who can ! As for me, if I were to 
begin life over again, I would begin by hanging 
myself, as somebody has said who fancied himself 
as wretched as I. Listen ! I have lost my wand 1 
My precious wand is gone for ever ! " 

"I am sorry for you, my poor boy," she 
answered kindly. 

" Is that all you have to s£ly, when you see me 
. ready to die with despair ? Then do not speak at 
all ! Your words chill me like ice ! " 

"Words are cold, indeed," she replied gently. 

They reached the house : it was dark and cheer- 
less. Nidworth flung himself upon a bench, while 
Aleth made a fire, put on soup to warm, and cut 
bread. 

"The schoolmaster's daughter has sent you a 
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few fresh eggs ; wiil you have some for your 
supper?" she asked. 

Something in her voice roused and touched him. 
He looked. at her, and was shocked to see how 
worn, how really ill she seemed. He longed to 
fiing his arms around her, ask her forgiveness for 
his harsh words, and weep ELway his grief and 
discontent upon her motherly bosom. But his 
tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of his mouth, 
and an evil spirit to possess him. 

She gave him a look full of the tenderest com- 
passion and sympathy ; and taking the wand from 
her bosom, held it up before him. He seized it 
with a cry of joy; then throwing himself upon his 
knees before her, he caressed her with the humility 
ofa little child. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

" It was I who deprived yon of your wand," 
she said. " The hermit obliged me to promise to 
do so, if I failed to convince you that its virtue was 
for you alone. Forgive me the pain I have caused 
you ; I have suffered with you," 

Nidworth was for a time unable to speak. He 
busied himself with preparing the supper, making 
Aleth take the rest she needed. When she was 
refreshed, and the colour began to return to her 
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face, he told her all that had passed duiing the 
loss of the wand. . 

" I see now," he said, " that, left to myself; I am 
a selfish, heartless, proud creature, and that for all 
the love and good-will I have felt for others, I am 
indebted to this wand. Never again may I be left 
an hour without it ! " 

They sat talking peacefully together a long time. 
Nidwoith felt real sorrow for his impatience to his 
children, and his anger at Aleth ; but in this sorrow 
there was not a tinge of wounded pride. It was 
sorrow without a sting. 

When he entered the school-house the next day, 
his face was pale, yet radiant with an expression of 
love and peace that gave promise of a happy day 
to the children. Once more he looked upon them 
with an overflowing benevolence, that made their 
little follies disappear. 

" My children," he said to them, " I have been 
very severe and unreasonable for two days past I 
hope this will never happen again. I love you all 
dearly, and nothing makes me so happy as to see 
yon so." 

The children caught his spirit in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

One begged pardon for yesterday's negligence; 
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another for peevishness. A little girl came shyly, 
and put a rosy apple into his hand. Perfect peace 
reigned throughout the day in Nidworth's heart 
No chamois bounded up the mountain-side more 
lightly than did he on his homevard way. In 
imagination he embraced the whole world, and 
gave it his joyous benediction, 

Aleth received him almost with open arms. He 
had become very dear to her. But, as they sat 
together at their frugal supper, she said to him — 

" It will be a glad day for your mother vrhen she 
sees your face once more." 

These words, so simple in themselves, cost her 
a mighty effort The thought of parting with him 
rent the heart that she had believed dead to such 
exclusive affections. 

" I have thought of my mother a great deal of 
late," replied Nidworth. " I long to see her, and 
to atone for my past ingratitude with a perfect 
wealth of devotion. And my father, my sister, and 
my brothers I I long to see them also. But I 
have DO means of crossing the ocean, and return- 
ing to them." 

" For that reason ought you not to seek employ- 
ment that will enable you to do so?" asked Aleth. 
"In the city of Neva, two days' journey hencet 
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you could find work that would soon put you into 
the way of retuniing to your home." 

"Are you, then, so eager to part with me?" 
he asked a little reproachfully. "You will soon 
be too old and too feeble to earn your bread j you 
have no one to do it for you if I go." 

" I shall be taken caie of," she answered. 

Nidworth was struck Vrith the smile that accom- 
panied these words. His heart yearned pver her, 
who had been as a mother to him. 

"I caniiQt leave you!" he cried. "You have 
been my guardian angel, my best, my dearest 
friend. The first aspiration after a new life that ever 
gladdened and elevated my heart, I owe to you." 

She looked at him, full of amazement and 
incredulity. What was there, she asked herself in 
her poor life, to deserve such a tribute ? As she 
lay on her hard bed that night, her cheek resting 
on her hand in child-like repose, her face was 
radiant with happy, grateful thoughts. She won- 
dered what she had done that Nidworth's joyous 
life bad come to irradiate her declining years; 
and with the wonder she fell into sweet, dreamless 
sleep. 

The next morning she did not appear as usual, 
and Nidworth moved lightly about, prepanng the 
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breakfast, thinking what a pleasant surprise it 
would be to her to find it ready on her awaking, 

" I must do this for her henceforth," he thought. 
"She is not what she was when I came to her. 
Sweeter, gentler, more loving, if possible, she grows 
every day, but feebler too ; I cannot but see." 

Then, as she still came not, he went softty to 
her room, and looked in. She lay, with her cheek 
upon her hand, in the sweet, dreamless sleep into 
which she had ftJlea at night But something in 
her aspect startled Nidworth. He took the hand 
that lay outside the coverlet, but let it fall with a 
cry of dismay and of pain. For Aleth, the gentle, 
loving, forbearing friend, had gone, and the form 
that lay before him was only the worn-out gannent 
that used to enfold her beautiful souL 

Nidworth knelt down by the side of the bed, and 
shed floods of tears. He realised now, — alas I 
such knowledge always comes too late, — all she 
had been to him in this land of strangers; — all 
that land would be to him now she had gone. 

Every selfish act, every rude word, came vividly 
to his remembrance : he would have given his right 
hand to recall them alL 

Some of the neighbours coming in, pitied his 
gnef, and wondered at it j they assured him he 
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had been like a son to Aleth, and greatly cheered 
her lonely life. But he only found comfort in 
bearing the remorse under which he suffered with 
resignation and patience, as a just retribution for 
the faults of which he had heen guilty, and in 
pouring out on all around him the loving bene- 
ficence he could no longer give to her. 

Her parting words now lecuired to him with 
new significance. He took leave of his home 
among the mountains, and sought employment in 
the city of Neva, as she had counselled him to do. 
He made his way there slowly, for he was a 
stranger, with but one thing to recomtnend him. 
This was the sweet benevolence that shone upon his 
face, and was heard in his tone, and that breathed 
in his whole air. Little children, as they passed 
him in the streets, responded to it with a trastfiil 
smile, each fancying he was looking upon it with 
friendly greeting. And many a burdened heart 
felt its load of care grow lighter under the influence 
of the chaxm he bore about with him with uncon- 
scious grace. There seemed in this one city work 
enough for a thousand hearts like his ; through its 
length and breadth, in its palaces and in its hovels, 
sin and self ruled and reigned, and bore their 
bitter fruit 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HIDWORTH RETURNS HOM£. 

KSSSlT last he was able, with hands not quite 
j^wSu empty, to set his face homewards. It 
ffyiiTPil was at the close of a cold, wintiy day, 
that he reached the town that had been the scene 
of his youthful experiences ; where he had had 
wealth and knowledge without happiness. He 
lost no time there, but proceeded, on foot, to the 
forest wherein lay his home. As he approached 
the house, he (altered ; who could tell if they yet 
lived whom he now sought so eagerly? He stole 
to the low window, and looked in. There he saw 
repeated the scene of which the hermit had given 
him a prophetic view : his father, his mother and 
brothers, Blanche, with her young lover. He 
waited till all had dispersed ; and when he saw 
Cinda sitting alone with the lock of his hair in her 
hand, he could contmn himself no longer, but 
rushed into the room and caught her in his aims. 
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She knew him instantly, giown and changed though 
he was, and burst into tears. Then, when the first 
gush of joy subsided, she became shy, and won- 
dered if this poor home had anything worthy to 
offer such a guest 

Nidworth soon made her feel at ease ; he s^d 
nothing about his own wonderful adventures, but 
held her hand, and drew her on to tell all that had 
befallen her during his absence. She confided to 
him the cares and sorrows that had made her pre- 
maturely old ; how hard she had to work ; how 
morose and disobliging Weland had been; how 
the younger boys kept up one ceaseless quarrel ; 
how Blanche had changed from an innocent, loving 
little child, into a conceited, wilfid maiden. 

" She is only fifteen," said the poor mother, " and 
she thinks herself a woman grown, knowing ^ 
more than all of us put together. A worthless 
young fellow hangs about her, against our will, 
and she is so fascinated with him that she heeds 
nothing we say to her." 

"She is so young that she cannot be quite 
spoiled, dear mother," said Nidworth. "And my 
brothers have so littlg to interest them in this 
lonely pkcc, that they quarrel for want of some> 
thing to do," 
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" There is enoi^h to do, if they choose to do 
it," said CiQda. " However, it does me good to 
see you once more, and I wish we had not so poor 
a shelter to give you. Now let me hear where you 
have been all these years. People say you have 
become a great man, and have made a name i<x 
yourself," 

"I have become a good man, I hope," said 
Nidworth; "and I want no better name than 
that" 

Cinda looked at him curiously. Such language 
as this was quite new to her, 

" It is getting very late," said she, " and you 
must be tired. What can I give you before you 
go to bed ? " 

" Nothing, thank you. As to a bed, I know 
you cannot find one for me at this time of night 
that is not already occupied. I can get along very 
well on a bench." 

Cinda remonstrated a little, but she knew 
Nidworth would be anything but a welcome bed- 
fellow to his brothers ; besides, she felt ashamed 
to have him see the place in which they slept. So 
she let him have his own way, and crept softly 
to her own pillow, thankful that Dolman was 
not awake, and that she could tie and think 
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over, in silence, her joy at the return of her 
Bon. 

She rose early next morning, and was surprised 
to find the fire kindled, wood laid near the stove, 
and the tea-kettle boiling. 

" Blanche is a good child, after all," she thought 
"She has stolen out of bed to give me this 
pleasant surprise. But where is Nidworth ?" 

"Let me introduce you to your maid-of-all- 
work," said Nidworth, entering the lOom with his 
arms full of wood. "Is the fire made to your 
liking? And what are we to have for breakfast?" 
Cinda was overwhelmed with surprise and confu- 
sion ; but he laughed at her, and let her see how 
skilfully he knew how to go to work, 

" I must waken your father, and let him know 
you have come," said Cinda. "He will be so 
surprised and so pleased." 

As she went out at one door, Blanche entered 
the room at another. 

Seeing a tall and handsome man standing by 
the stove, with true womanly rapidity of thought 
she decided, in the twinkling of an eye,' that her 
young forester was not worth much, aflcr all. She 
put on her best looks instinctively, and wondered 
what state her hair was in. If the truth must be 
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told, after all the pains nature had taken to crimp 
and to frizzle and wave it, it looked very untidy, 
as did her dress and her shoes. 

She was Dot much displeased, though a good 
deal surprised, when the handsome young man 
took her hand and kissed her. 

"And is this baby Blanche?" he asked, holding 
her a little from him, and looking into her pretty 
face with great interest 

Before Blanche had dme to reply, Cinda came 
dn^;giiig Dolman into the room, half dressed, half 
asleep, and in great ill-humour. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, salutltig Nid- 
worth ; " but my wife told me an old friend wished 
to see me." 

"And am not I an old friend? Don't you 
know me, father ? " 

Dolman shook his head, and looked vacantly 
into the laughing (ace of his son. 

"Don't you see it is our Nidworth, come home 
again?" cried Cinda. "Ah! I should have 
known him among a thousand I " 

" Is it really Nidworth ? And how has it fared 
with you, my boy?" asked Dolman, still lookii^ 
bewildered and foolish. 

Blanche, meanwhile, had gone to tell the news 
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to her brotheis, who now, one after another, came 
awkwardly into the room. 

Nidworth tried to make them all feel that he 
was no stranger ; but the breakfast was eaten with 
constraint, in spite of all his cheerful sallies. 

The moment it was over, Weland and the two 
boys escaped to their work. Cutting down trees 
was a business they understood ; entertaining 
visitors was quite another thing. Nidworth 
lingered a little, to see that his mother had help 
about her household tasks. 

" Since you have Blanche to help you, you must 
not work so hard, mother," said he. 

Blanche coloured, and started to her feet 

" Let me wash the dishes," said she. 

Cinda received this unaccustotned attention 
with evident surprise. 

" If your brother makes the fire, and you 
wash the dishes, I may sit down like a lady," said 
she. 

Blanche darted a glance full of anger at her 
mother, as she thus betrayed her past indolence. 
She was anxious to secure the good opinion of 
this new brother of hers, with his joyous, light- 
hearted ways, and noble presence. 

" Where is my father ? " asked Nidworth. 
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" He takes care of the cow," replied Cinda. 
" The boys, you know " 

"Yes, I know," said Nidworth, hunying out 

"While I am at home you will let me take care 
of the cow, father ? " he asked, as he reached the 
miserable stall where the cow was kept " Does 
she give plenty of milk ? " 

" No, not now. She has become such a poor 
milker that she is hardly worth her feed." 
- "That may be owing to the condition of the 
stall. You see she is exposed to the weather on 
all sides. Suppose we make her more comfortable, 
the first thing we do." 

"If I've asked Weland once, I've asked him 
twenty times to repair the stall," said Dolman 
peevishly. 

" We 'U take him by surprise, then, you and I," 
said Nidworth. " It won't be hard work," 

Blanche came to call them to dinner, just as the 
repairs were completed. During that meal there 
was rather more ease than at breakfast ; and when 
it was over, Nidworth invited himself to accom- 
pany his brothers to their work. He even took an 
axe, and tried to join them in their labours, but his 
strength soon &uled. 

"I thought you would get sick of it," said 
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Weland. " But we poor fellows have to keep at it 
from moming till niglit And while we have been 
toiling here in the heat and in the cold, barely mak- 
ing a living, you have been travelling all over the 
world, taking your ease and making yourself merry." 

" Well, allowing that is true, does it vex you ? " 
asked Nidworth. 

" Yes, it does. I don't see why one should be 
set up above another in this style." 

" But I am not set up above yon. Do I take 
airs upon myself P " asked Nidworth laughing. 

" I have not seen any airs yet ; but you used to 
have plenty of them. And as soon as we get used 
to you, no doubt you will be carrying your head as 
high as ever." 

Nidworth was silent 

"Why don't yon answer?" cried Weland. 
" For my part, I don't see what you came here for, 
among us ignorant, poor creatures. Why didn't 
you keep away among your grand friends, and let 
us go to the dogs ? " 

As he spoke he gave the tree on which he was 
at work blows that lent emphasis to his words. 

"To tell the truth, then," replied Nidworth, 
"ray 'grand friends,' as you call them, did not 
make me happy." 
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" Happy ! " cried Weland contemptuously. " As 
if anybody in this world could be happy ! " 

"You do not believe in happiness, then?" 

"Not I. Everybody I knoiF is looking out for 
number one; and if he had to elbow his best 
friend into the bottomless pit in order to get on, 
he'd elbow along, all the same. Why, just look 
at yourself. The moment you had the good luck 
to get a little learning inlo your Head, off you went 
in a tangent, leaving us all to starve, if we liked." 

"It is true. So I did," said Nidworth sadly. 
" But I have come back now." 

" Well, and vrfiat for, I want to know ? " 

" To see if there b anything I can do for you." 

"As to that, there's no lack of things to do. 
You can't suppose a fellow wants to spend his life 
in the woods, as I do. When he gets as old as I 
am, he begins to think of having a home of his 
own, and getting ahead a httle." 

While Weland talked on, and dealt vigorous, 
almost passionate blows at the tree, Nidworth was 
looking sharply about him. 

" How does land sell in this region?" he asked. 

" It 's cheap enough, for that matter. Are you 
thinking of buying up the whole forest ? " 

" I am thinking what a sheltered spot this would 
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be for a flock of sheep," Said Nidworth. " A man 
without much money might put up a bit of a house 
here, have a garden, where he could raise his vege- 
tables, and, after a few rather hard years, could live 
in great comfort, marry the best girl he knew, and 
have children frisking about under the trees, just 
as we did when we were boys, Weland." 

Weland let his axe drop. 

"Whoever has been telling you my secrets will 
catch it ! " he said, setting his teeth together. 

"You'll catch it yourself, then," said Nidworth, 
much amused ; " for all I know of your secrets is 
what you have just told me." 

Weland did not know whether to laugh the 
thing off, or to be angry with himself and with 
Nidworth. 

" A fellow will have his thoughts," he ssud, look- 
ing almost as silly as his father used to look at his 
age. 

" And I won't deny that I 've seen girls I liked 
better than I like Blanche, — a conceited little 
thing, not worth the salt she eats." 

" Never mind Blanche," interrupted Nidworth. 
" Come, old fellow, confess ; you 're in love." 

Weland caught up his axe, and belaboured the 
tree with redoubled vigour. 
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" Well, then, if she 's a good girl " 

" She 's a deal too good for me," said Weland. 

" The sooner you many her the better. We '11 
buy what land you vrill need, and a few sheep ; 
you and the boys can put up a house, and well 
get together what few things you want for house- 
keeping," 

For answer, Weland threw down his axe, and 
rushed off into the depths of the forest. Once 
hidden there, he was not ashamed to throw him- 
self down upon the ground, and cry like a child. 
Here was the brother be had hated and etivied so 
many years, venturing into his heart of hearts, 
bringing its secret wishes to the light, and stretch- 
ing forth a helping hand. What could it mean ? 
And what would his poor Himbeline say when she 
heard the news ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ENEMY HUNGRY AND ATHIRST, 

Ulr^^T was with a glad heart that Nidworth 
l^T^ returned to the house, rejoicing that in 
B8uSB so sudden and unexpected a manner 
he had Von Wcland's confidence. The cheerful- 
ness of his step and of his countenance enlivened 
his mother, as she saw him enter. 

" How gay you seem ! " cried she. " I have not 
asked you yet about your adventures. I am sure 
the wand we chose for you was the right one, for I 
never saw any one so cheery as you are. It does 
me good to see you." 

"This evening, when we are all together, I 
will tell you about it," said Nidworth. "By the 
by, what has become of him who gave me that 
wand?" 

" It is very strange, but we never saw him 
^ain," replied Cinda. " He disappeared just as 
the goldsmith had done, and so did his house." 
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When they assembled at supper, Weland was 
missing. 

" He is off on some mischief or other," said 
Dohnan. " He is seldom at home now." 

" Has he any bad habits ? " asked Nidworth 
with some concern. 

"If not, where does he spend his evenings?" 
cried Dolman. " Not a word can I get out of 
him, and he grows more and more crabbed every 
day of his life." 

" Perhaps I had better not begin my story 
while he is absent," said Nidworth. "Another 
night he maybe at home. Ho, Malcho ! going to 
sleep so soon after supper?" 

" I have nothing else to do. It passes away the 
^e," said Malcho. 

"Suppose you come and learn to draw with me. 
I have not had many lessons, but I can teach you 
what little I do know," 

" My hands are stiff after cutting wood all day," 
objected Malcho, approaching the table where 
Nidworth was spreading papers and pencils, 
Blanche, too, drew nigh, hearing, but not respond- 
ing to, a light tap on the window. 

" Did you draw these pretty things ? " she 
asked. 
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"They are not really veiy pretty," said Nid- 
worth, " for I am only a beginner. See : this is 
the house wheie I was living three years ago at 
this time." 

" That little hut 1 " cried Blanche. " Why, I 
thought you were a great man, and lived like a 
prince." 

"You see you were mistaken, my dear. This 
old man, whom you see sitting at the entrance of 
a cave, is a venerable hermit, who gave me the 
best thing I ever possessed." 

" The best thing ! " exclaimed Cinda. " But I 
thought you had the best thing in the world before 
you went on your travels 1 Let mc see the old 
hermit How old he looks 1 If he were younger, 
I should say this was our friend who gave you the 
second wand." 

" Let me see," said Dolman ; " why it is the 
very image of the goldsmith who gave you the first 
wand." 

" I begin to think they were all the same per- 
son," said Nidworth; "my guardian angel, 
perhaps." 

Dolman shook his head, and relapsed into 
silence. 

" Do yon remember old Hidda ? " asked Cinda, 
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" Yes, I remember her, but not distinctly. Is 
she still alive P " 

"She is alive, and the most wretched old crea- 
ture you ever saw ; all drawn up into knots, and 
having dreadful pains from top to toe. . Nobody 
can bear to go nigh her, she is so cross; and 
they say that some days she really suffers with 
hunger." 

" Poor creature ! " said Nidworth in a tone of 
compassion that startled them all ; " where does 
she Uve ? " 

" More than two miles from here, in an old 
house, all tumbling to pieces," 

" Do you go to see her often, mother? " 

" I go to see her ! Why, no indeed. She is 
our worst enemy ; she brought us ill-luck, and set 
robbers upon us. We often think she kindled the 
fire, when our house was burned down." 

" Poor creature ! " Nidworth said again. " And 
you never go to see her. Will one of you mind 
going there with me to-n^ht ? " 

" To-night ! To see old Hidda t Are you in 
your senses, my son ? " cried Cinda. 

"Why not? Who knows but she is suffering 
for food this cold night ? " 

" But she is our worst enemy," persisted Cinda. 
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" If no one will go with me, I must go alone," 
said Nidworth, putting away his papers. 

" If you wUl go, I will go witt* you," said 
Malcho ; " but I believe you are crazy." 

" Have you a Uttle soup to spare, mother ? " 
asked Nidworth. " And a morsel of bread ? " 

"There is soup, but it is cold," she answered. 

" I can warm it when I get there." 

" But how ? She never has any fire." 

"No fire? I should think she would be drawn 
up in knots. Dear mother, what if you were all 
alone in the forest, sick, cold, and hungry; 
wouldn't it do you good to see me come walking 
in?" 

" 1 know it does me good to see you when I am 
neither sick, or cold, or hungry," returned Cinda, 
smUing in spite of herself, at Nidworth's earnest- 
ness. 

As the two brothers walked together through 
the darkness, Nidworth tried to draw Malcho into 
conversation. 

"Do you always expect to live here in the 
forest?" he asked. 

"I don't know," said Malcho. "There is a 
prejudice against us in the town, and we can get 
nothing to do there. Not but that I like it well 
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enough here, if there was only a little variety ', 
something going on to stir a feiloT up." 

" It stirs me up to think how glad that poor old 
creature will be to get this soup," said Nidworth. 

" But I mean some sort of fun." 

" We 11 have lots of fiin kindling a fire, warming 
the soup, and feeding the poor old thing with 
it." 

MaJcho sud nothing, for he did not know what 
to say. 

. When they reached old Hidda's house, they 
found it quite dark. They knocked, but there was 
no answer. Nidworth opened the door and went 
in, lighting a match as he did sa 

"I see no one," he said ; " we mast light a 
pine-knot," 

Malcho found one, and by its light they at last 
discovered the old woman lying upon her bed, 
quite insensible. 

"I do believe she is dead," said Malcho with a 
sigh of relief. 

" No, not quite dead," said Nidworth ; " help 
me to gather some wood and buitd up a fire. Ah, _ 
that wSl do nicely I Now for the soup." 

A few drops of the warm liquid revived the 
helpless old woman, and she swallowed eagerly all 
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they had brought As soon as she could speak, 
she cried — 

"Who are s^ou? Angels from heaven, sent 
down to save me ? " 

*' Not angels ; fax from i^" said Nidworth ; 
"only the sons of Dolman the woodcutter, who 
pity you with all their hearts." 

On hearing these words, the wretched old 
woman, in whom the love of life was as strong as 
in her days of health, uttered a shriek that re- 
sounded through the silence of the forest 

" Sons of Dolman the woodcutter ! You have 
poisoned me, then ! Help ! help ! murder ! Oh, 
IshaUdiel I shall die!" 

With her feeble hands she tried to push them 
from her; but Nidworth said, with a quietness and 
firmness that somewhat reassured her — 

" If we wished you to die, we had only to let 
you alone. In a few hours you would have ceased 
to breathe, if we had not warmed and fed 
you." 

" I am not fit to die," she said with a shudder. 
"I am a wicked, wicked creature." She writhed 
upon her narrow bed, and groaned aloud. 

" Do not distress yourself so," said Nidworth in 
tones of compassion. " We will try to find some 
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one to come and take care of you, so that you will 
not suffer as you have done." 

" But I am not a witch," said Hidda. " I have 
nothing to give you. Go away, and let me die in 
peace." 

" I know you are not a witch," said Nidworth, 
"and there is nothing we want you to give us. 
Try to go to sleep now, and to-morrow I will come 
again." 

Hidda looked at the face bending over her. 

" It is the face of an angel," said she, " and not 
the face of a man. When we rob men, and bum 
their houses, they scowl upon us, and kill us if 
they can. But the angels are sorry for us, do what 
we will" 

Muimuiing these words, she fell asleep. Nid- 
worth arranged the fire, drew the bed-clothes over 
the poor old woman, and went softly out. As soon 
as they were in the open air, Malcho burst 
forth— 

"You see we were right It was she who 
robbed us, and who burned our bouse, just as we 
always said." 

" She is the more to be pitied," said Nidworth. 
" Do you know of any one who would go and 
take care of her, if well paid for it ? " 
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" People about here tfaink she is a witch," 
replied Malcho. "I do not beliere any one 
would dare to go to stay with her. But who is 
to pay for it, if it is done ? " 

" I would pay for it myself." 

" Then you are rich, after all ? " 

" No, I have almost no money. But I can earn 
it ; at least, what little I shall need." 

Malcho was silent. Real fears about his brother's 
sanity indisposed him to further conversation, and 
they went on without another word. 

During their absence Blanche had admitted her 
forbidden lover ; but he pleased her less than usual, 
and they had a little quarrel, which ended in his 
rushing off in haste, leaving her to pout and cry at 
her leisure. Meanwhile Dolman had roused himself 
enough to listen to Cinda, who was saying — 

" It was just like Nidworth to insist on going to 
old Hidda. He always was so headstrong. What 
do you suppose he wants of her?" 

" No good, you may depend," replied Dolman. 
" There 's something wrong about the boy," 

" It 's against nature to go on as he has siuce he 
came home," said Cinda. "Think, now, of his 
kindling the fire and putting on the kettle, like a 
maid." 
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" That was to spite me," said Blanche, from the 
comer where she sat sulking, "He thought I 
ought to do it, and because I didn't must needs do 
it himself," 

" He was right there," said Dolman. " You 
ought to be ashamed, a great healthy girl like you, 
. to let your mother get up and make the fire." 

"Who made it before I was born?" cried 
Blanche pertly. " Did you ? " 

Dolman at once subsided into bis usual dreari- 
ness, and no more was said till the two brothers 
returned. 

" Well, mother," said Nidworth joyfully, " we 
have saved the poor old woman's life. She was 
ftozen, and starved nearly to death." 

"It would have been better to let her die, 
then," returned Cinda. " She is of no use to any- 
body, and does nothing but curse and swear." 

"She may live to repent her wicked life," SMd 
Nidworth gently. 

" If you think she is wicked, why do jfou go so 
far in the cold to find her ? " asked Cinda. " I 
thought, when you insisted on going, that you did 
not believe she was bad." 

"Dear mother," said Nidworth, sitting down 
by her, "your heart never used to be so hard. 
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How you must have suffered before you came to 
this." 

Cinda burst into tears. He could have said 
nothing that could touch her as those words had 
done, 

"Wandering Hidda has done nothing but tor- 
ment us," she said, rocking back and forwards in 
her chair. " And we have had all sorts of troubles 
besides ; and I 'm all tired out, and used up." 

" You arc indeed," said Nidworth ; " but your 
worst days are over now. We will not let you 
work so hard any more, and Blanche and I will 
put oui heads together to see what we can do to 
relieve you. As to old Hidda, she is tonnented to 
such a degree, that you may well afford to forgive 
her." 

Cinda wept more quietly, and at last let herself 
be persuaded to go to bed. Dolman went off with 
her, and Malcho and Hugo began to yawn. 

" Who is to sit up for Weland ? " asked Malcha 
"It's not my turn, for I let him in the last 
time." 

" I am too tired," said Hugo, hurrying off. 

" I will," said Nidworth ; " I do not believe he 
will be out very late." 

" That 's as much as you know about his ways," 
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said Malcho ;" he is up to some mischief every 

" I do not believe it," replied Nidworth ; " I 
suspect I know what he is doing, though I do not 
know where he has gone." 

"Weland is asly fox," said Malcho; "the sly- 
est old fox in the world. But if he isn't in mis- 
chief, why does he make a secret of his doings?" 

With this knock-down ailment, Alalcho went 
off in triumph with Hugo, and Nidworth was left 
alone with Blanche. 

" Are not you going to bed, little one ? " asked 
he. 

" As to that," said Blanche, coming out of her 
comer, " I am not so veiy little ; I am as tall as 
mother, any day." 

" If you were a giantess, and I loved you, I 
should call you little." 

" If you love me ! But you don't love nae I 
Why should you ? " 

"Sure enough, why should I?" he asked with 
such a comical air, that she could not help laughing. 

"Well, then, I do love you, and I think you and 
I are going to be very good friends. You are a 
dear little creature, just as affecrionate as you can 
be ; you are kindhearted and generous, and " • 
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"It's no such thing; I am not affectionate at 
all; I hate everybody; I am stingy, and I'm 
cross, and I plague father and mother, and the 
boys, almost to death ; — there now." 

" I think you do plague father and mother, and 
I daresay you tease the boys. But that is not the 
way to be happy." 

" I never said I was happy. Father is just as 
dull and stupid as he can be, and mother is always 
in a fret, and Weland says all sorts of hateful 
things to me, and Malcho and Hugo make fiiQ of 
everything I say and do." 

" Father has bad a good deal to try him, and is 
getting old. Some people do settle down in the 
way he does, and grow silent and unsocial. It is 
because they never feel really well. As to mother, 
my heart aches for her. She is overworked, and 
worn out. I never saw a person so changed ; she 
looks so sorrowful, and so tired." 

" Do you think so ? I never noticed it She 
looks to me just as she alwajrs has." 

"I was thinking whether you and I could not get 
the breakfast and do the milking, and let father and 
mother rest a little later in the morning." 

" Get the breakfast? You and I ? Just as if I 
could not get breakfast without help ! As to the 
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milking, I do not believe you know how to 
milk." 

" We shall see. You promise to get breakfast) 
then ? " 

" Maybe I will, maybe I won't. It will be just 
as I happen to feel Pooh ! getting breakfast is 
nothing. It isn't that is killing mother ! " 

Weland now came in, whistling. 

" Seems to me somebody is in great spirits to- 
night," said Blanche, looking at him curiously. 

Weland pinched her cheek a little. 

" I wish you as good-luck as I 've lighted on," he 
said, glancing at Nid worth, 

"If you are to be at home to-morrow night, 
Nidworth will tell us his adventures," said she, 
pushing him off. " He wouldn't tell us anything 
this evening, because you were away." 

"It was very good of him, I'm sure," said 
Weland. " 1 11 certainly stay in to-morrow night" 

" Goodness ! the sky is going to fall I " cried 
Blanche, skipping off to bed. 

" What a pretty girl she is," said Nidworth. 

" Do you think so ? " asked Weland. " If she 
had black eyes and dark brown hair, and a colour 
in her cheeks like two roses, she might be pretty, 
to be sure." 
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Nidvorth smiled. 

" I shall know my sistei-in-kw the moment I 
see her," he said. 

On hearing which Weland called himself a fool, 
and hurried off. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A PEEP AT BLANCHE. 



BHE next day Nidwotth went to town, and 
purchased the land he had chosen for 
Weland. 

" If I were you," he said to him, on his return, 
"I would tell the boys where, you spend your 
evenings. They think now that you are in some 
secret mischief, which you hide from them because 
you are ashamed of it" 

"It's none of their business," said Weland; 
" and that 's the way they all act, &ther and mother, 
and all of them. They think the very worst of a 
fellow, and nothing less will suit them. But I 
should like to know why jrou think better of me 
than they do." 

" I take it for granted you spend your evenings 
with a pretty black-eyed girl, with rosy cheeks," 
replied Nidwotth, " and that this keeps you out 
of harm's way." 
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" I won't deny that I have sown some wild 
oats," said Weland ; " but I am going to settle 
down now, and work steadily." 

"You must get the boys to help build your 
house, then." 

" The boys ? Not a finger will they raise for 
me." 

" Not if you hire them ? " 

" I can't afford to hire them." 

" The land is all yours, but there is more than 
you can use. Suppose that, in return for their 
labour, you give to each a portion of it fur his own. 
They could cultivate it at odd moments, and that 
would keep them from idling and lounging 
about" 

" It is very good of you," said Weland " Are 
you sure you can afford to give me the land ? " 

" Quite sure ; it cost very Uttle. I have no 
doubt I shall soon find employment in the town 
that will support me, and leave something over for . 
my father and mother. They work too hard, 
Weland.". 

" Do you think so ? They work no harder than 
they used to do." 

" But they are both getting old, and have not 
the strength and vigour of us young folks." 
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" I never thought of that What a coDvenience 
it is to know eveiything as you do. I wish some 
good fairy had given me a wand ; but all the luck 
has fallen to you." 

" I certainly did not have to tap a book, and 
repeat a proverb, to find out that when people 
have two tall sons, six feet high, they are not chil- 
dren themselves." 

Weland laughed. 

" There 's one thing that puzzles me about you, 
Nidworth," he said. " Before you went away you 
were as conceited as possible ; the least thing 
made you fly into a passion, and you looked down 
upon all of us as if we were the dust imder your 
feet Now you are so changed ! You are so 
patient with father and mother, and so. kind to 
every one, even to that old wretch Hidda. They 
say you went to sec her last night, and have been 
agdn to-day." 

" It was easy enough going to-day on my way 
to town. And, by-the-by, I have found another 
woman, quite as poor, but not so old or so feeble, 
who has gone to live with and take care of her. 
Two birds killed with one stone." 

While the brothers talked thus, Weland kept at 
his woiic : every blow of his axe now was for his 
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black-eyed Himbeline as well as for himself, and 
he had no temptation to be idle. 

Blanche came now to call them to supper. 

"We shan't hear your adventures to-night," 
she said to Nidworth, " for father has cut his foot, 
and groans so that you could not heat yourself 
speak." 

" Is he badly hurt ? " 

" I suppose not. Mother seemed fr^htened ; but 
then mother always is ft^htened." 

" I hope he is not going to be laid up with it,' 
said Weland, " just as I was going to get the boys 
to help me." 

" How very selfish I " thought Nidworth. " But 
the poor fellow has had a dull time here at home, 
snd longs to get awayj I must not be too hard 
upon him." 

Dolman's injury was not so very serious in itself. 
The broken-down state of hb health, and the 
indifference and languor that possessed him, com- 
' plicated matters. Nidworth's experience in the 
mountain-valley among the peasantry enabled him 
to manage the case himself He did it with great 
patience and tenderness, but Dolman did nothing 
but find fault with his treatment ; and when day 
after day passed, and he still suffered pain, and 
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was confined to the house, he made himself most 
disagreeable to every one. 

Weland and the two boys kept out of the way 
as much as possible, and Blanche would have done 
the same, had not a -secret attraction to Nidworth 
obliged her to keep near him. His forbearance 
with their father excited her admiration, and his 
kindness to each and all, her love. At times, in a 
wayward mood, she would admit her young lover j 
but at other times he was so distasteful to her that 
she could not endure the sight of hira. After 
driving him off one evening, as Nidworth sat at 
the table busy with his drawings, she asked — 

"Could I learn to draw as you do, do you sup- 
pose ? " 

" Let me see your hands," said Nidworth 
gravely. 

Blanche held up two little red hands, most un- 
promising in aspect. 

"Yes, I think you can. You have a thumb and 
four fingers on each hand, exactly like mine," 

" Now you are laughing at me." . 

"No, I am only gay because I am in good 
spirits. Come, let me teach you what little I 
know. It is not much." 

" I think your drawings perfectly splendid," 
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"That is because you have never seen really 
good ones. Here, place an e^ in a saucer, and 
let me see you draw it" 

" Oh, that will be easy enough." 

She took the pencil, and was astonished to find 
that drawing an egg is no such easy task. 

"Try a cup with a handle, now." 

This time she succeeded better, and was now 
astonished to find something on her paper that 
could be recognised; but presently, looking over 
Nidworth's shoulder, and seeing how much better 
he drew the same object, she became angry, and 
began to scribble on her paper like a spoiled child. 

" Try once more," said Nidworth. 

" I can't My pencil has lost its point, and my 
paper is used up. I never could do anything like 
other people." 

" Do try once more ! " 

"I won't, I tell you I" she cried, flushing 
np. 

When it was time to separate for the n^ht, Nid- 
worth kissed hcf, as if nothing had happened. 

" You needn't pretend you love me, after the 
way I "ve behaved," cried she ; " I know better : 
you hate and despise me ; I know you do." 

" I do not hate or despise a creature on earth," 
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said NidwoTth ; " least of all the onl]' sister I have 
in the world" 

"I wish I wasn't so horrid !" cried Blanche. 
" I wish I was like you ! " 

She rushed away to her own room, crying. 

"Poor little thing ! Now she will cry herself to 
sleep," said Nidworth, 

" She has such a dreadful temper," said Cinda ; 
" I don't know what to make of it When she was 
little, she was a good, pleasant child, and I used 
to take such comfort in her." 

"We must be very patient with her, and try to 
help her to improve." 

"She never will improve while that young good- 
for-nothing comes hanging round her. He talks 
nonsense, and turns her head with flattery. Be- 
sides, he is a lazy fellow, idling away his time, and 
barely earning his bread." 

" Why don't you forbid his coming, then ? " 
" I have forbidden it twenty times ; and 
GO has her father. But you are all so head- 
strong." 

" I hope I am not headstrong ; am I, mother ? " 
he said, taking away her work, and holding her 
two hard, harsh hands in his. 

" You are not like the rest You are very good, 
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I take some comfort In you. But even you will 
have your way." 

" Haven't you foigiven rae yet for my visits to old 
Hidda? But you must remember, mother," and 
as he spoke he rose from his knees, and stood 
erect before hei, "you must remember that I am 
not a girl of fifteen, like Blanche, but a fiill-grown 
man ; and no one must interfere between me and 
my duty," 

Cinda looked at him. He spoke with simple 
dignity, yet with die same sweet kindliness that 
had breathed in every word since he came back to 
her. 

"I will not interfere again," she said almost 
humbly. "I thought it was just a whim; all of 
the boys are so full of whims." 

" It was not a whim, it was my duty," repeated 
Nidworth, " Have you never heard the words, ' If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink'?" 

"No — yes — I don't remember." 

"0 mother! if you only knew how delightfiil, 
— how perfectly delightful it is, — to love every- 
body, save one's self!" 

" Poor folks must look out for themselves ; it 
will do for rich ones to look after others." 
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Nidworth looked at her curiously. 

" I remember a time when you used to be very 
kind to old Hidda ; I have seen you make your 
lost cup of tea for her when you knew you needed 
it yourself," 

Cinda smiled, and looked pleased. 

"No, I was not always hard-hearted," said she. 
"It's the care, and the trouble, and the fight with 
poverty, that has made me like a stone," 

"I am sure it is," said Nidworth; "but you 
know you won't have so much care now, when 
Weland gets married." 

"Weland get married!" she almost shrieked. 
" Weland is only a boy ! " 

" Weland is four-and-twenty, and he is going to 
be married very soon. Then his wife will take 
care of him, and there 11 be one the less to cook 
and to wash for, and one bed the less to make ; 
unless you let me come home every night, after I 
begin to live in town ; if I do, there '11 be the bed, 
to be sure, but you need not touch it" 

" Well, well ; I must be growing old ! To think 
now that I have been ordering him about just as if 
he were a child of four years, and he going to be 
married I Do you hear, Dolman? Our Weland 
is gomg to take a wife," ■ 
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"I hear!" growled Dolman; "and who's to 
feed her, I wonder ? " 

"Weland will be quite able to support her, if 
she is prudent and industrious. Yoa see now, 
mother, how he spends his evenings." 

"Ah, I've scolded him too much," said Cinda. 
"It was a good day for us all when you came 
home to set us right" 

Thus slowly Nidworth made his way into the 
hearts of his family. The idea of the negative 
grace of absolute self-renunciation, or the positive 
one of perfect love, had never presented itself to 
them. To every act of the son and brother whose 
prosperity had made him neglect them through so 
many years, they attributed some petty, ignoble 
motive, looking with suspicion on his expressions 
of affection and deeds of benevolence. Still, in 
Spite of themselves, they were drawn to him j and 
each, for some special purpose of his own, began 
to lean on the loving heart that bore with their 
distrust so patiently. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WAND ON EXHIBITION. 



1^ T length, a tempestuous night keeping 
^ Wdand at home, and Dohnan feeling 
@J in the mood to be entertained, Nidworth 
began the story of his life as it is recorded here, 
only with many details and illustrations necessary to 
make it comprehensible to his hearers, uneducated 
and unreflective as they all were. One evening, 
therefore, did not suffice for the whole narrative, 
and a week passed before there was another when 
the whole family was at leisure. During that time 
two events occurred. The first was the introduc- 
tion of Weland's pretty Hlmbeline to his family, — 
a work accomplished by Nidworth, with no little 
labour and some diplomacy. Not much came of 
the first meeting, to be sure, Weland felt ex- 
tremely silly, and Himbeline extremely shy, — 
especially of Nidworth, of whose fame, as she lived 
in town, she had heard not a little. But the ice 
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once broken, Blanche was invited to visit her 
future sister, which she was only too thankful to do. 
The two girls made confidants of each other, and 
Blanche told the whole story of her young lover. 

" Not that I care much for him," said she, " but 
I am tired of being tied up at home, and want to 
liave my own way. Don't you ? You see how 
shabby all my clothes are ; and I never can have 
a bit of ribbon, or anything pretty." 

" But if Cuthbert won't work for himself he will 
not work for you," said'Himbeline. 

" Oh, it will be different when we are married. 
He always has said so. And afler that I can go 
where I please, and have money of my own to 
spend." 

" I never thought of such things," said Him- 
beline. "I like Weland better than any one else, 
and I am glad to go and live with him ; but he 
will have no money to give me." 

"Do you really like Weland? How odd that 
is I Well, I can tell you one thir^ ; you 11 soon 
get sick and dred of living in the woods and seeing 
nothing but trees." 

"Don't you call Weland anything? I expect to 
see him, and that will be enough." 

" On the whole, I don't believe I am in love 
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with Cuthbert ; for live in the woods with him I 
never could I am glad you are coming to be 
near us; it won't be half so lonesome as it has 
been." 

Blanche went home quite refreshed by this visit, 
and more than ever doubtful whether Cuthbert 
would do, after all. She was not a little surprised, 
on reaching the house, to see a handsome carriage 
before the door, and to find that Nidnorth was 
receiving distinguished visitors. He rose rapidly 
in her estimation when she saw the respect with 
which he was treated, and heard him offered a 
position at the head of a literary institution, where 
he would receive a salary that to her seemed 
nothing less than a fortune. She could hardly 
believe her ears when she heard him, courteously, 
but with great decision, decline this offer. As 
soon as his visitors had gone, she ran to upbraid 
him for his folly; Clnda joined with her, and* 
neither of them could find words for their surprise. 

" Have patience with me, dear mother I " he re- 
plied, "This position was offered me under the 
impression that I remain the learned man I once 
was ; but you must remember that the blows I 
received at the hands of assassins robbed me, for 
ever, of all the learning acquired by magic. I 
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am no longer a great man ; I am a poor and an 
ignorant one." 

Cinda shook her head. Notwithstanding the 
comfoTt she took in her son, she was foohsh 
enough to regret his days of distinction. 

That evening he resumed his narrative. When 
he came to the moment when he was about to 
make his final choice, they all felt the most lively 
curiosity. Even Dolman aroused himself, and 
leaned forward in his chair. 

"You shall see my choice for youreelves," 
said Nidworth, taking the wand firom his bosom. 
" Only be as quick as you can, for it pains me to 
part with it even for a moment." 

The little wand was passed from hand to hand, 
regarded with great interest, and each one who 
could read pronounced, in varied tones, the word — 
"Love." 

As it returned to him, Nidworth grasped it with 
eagerness, and once more placed it in his bosom. 

Dolman leaned back in his chair, and relapsed 
into his usual apathy. Cinda resumed her work 
in ominoTis silence. No one quite dared to say 
what every one thought — 

" Ho ! is that all ? " 

" I see you do not yet perceive the wonderful 
virtue of this wand," said Nidworth. 
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" I suppose," said Blanche, " that it is by means 
of it you have contrived to make us all love you 
so much J and, to be sure, it is a nice thing to 
have people bve one." 

" Yes, yes," said Weland and Himbeline ; and 
Weland got hold of the maiden's hand and gave it 
a good squeeze, under the table, 

" But if I had been allowed to choose, I know 
what I would have had I " cried Blanche. 

"What, then?" asked Nidworth. 

" To have all sorts of 'good times. Never to 
have anjrthiDg to plague me, but just to enjoy my- 
self from morning till night" 

" That is just what I have gained. I leave it to 
you all ; to you,- father, and to you, mother, if I do 
not seem to you as perfectly happy as you used to 
wish I might be when I was a child ? " 

No one answered. 

" Think, now," he continued, " what it is tD get 
rid of one's greatest care. Since my wand forces 
me to forget myself, I have one the less to concern 
myself about. Then, as it makes me love every- 
body, nobody can vex or irritate me. I can find 
excuses for all they do to try my patience, and 
reasons for all their misdeeds. And since I see 
all that is good in them, I have no chance to be 
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puffed up with my own virtues, so that, when I am 
found fault with or injured, I am not tempted to 
fly into a passion, but only reflect that I deserve 
ail I receive." 

" What good do you find in old Hidda, that 
you love her so dearly?" asked Cinda, 

" If there is nothing in her to love, 1 can at 
least pity her for that," he replied ; " and with the 
love of benevolence, I can love her at the 
worst." 

No one fully caught his meaning. Blanche 
alone reflected on his words, and tried to under- 
stand them. 

"Just for the fun of it," thought she, " I mean 
to tiy to act exactly as Nidworth does, though of 
course I can't feel so; and I suppose the first thing 
will be to help mother get father off to bed. Ha ! 
that won't be very agreeable ; he is so cross, and 
mother looks so tired and draped out, as if every 
motion half killed her. However, I '11 do it" 

Weland went home with HimbeUne ; the boys 
crept off to bed. 

" Mother," said Blanche, " don't you want me 
to help dress father's foot, and get him to 
bed?" 

Cinda looked gratefully at the young girl 
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" Indeed I do," she answered. " I feel almost 
sick myjelf." 

" Let my foot alone," said Dolman ; " nobody 
knows how to do it but Nidworth." 

" I have as many hands as Nidworth 1 " cried 
Blanche firing up. "Very well, I sha'n't offer to 
help again very soon," 

"Never mind," said Nidworth in a whisper; 
" father is used to my way of doing it But you 
might help me in mother's place. You were a 
dear, good girl to think of it." 

" I suppose I must remind myself that he is 
getting old, and is in pain," she whispered half 
laughing. "That's the way, isn't it?" 

"Yes, that's the wayj and you will see how 
much pleasanter it is to do that than to call him 

Nidworth had now finished his story, had been 
long enough at home to study the character and 
the wants of each member of his family, and he 
felt that it was time to do for them what neither 
axiom or argument could do. He went, therefore, 
to town, sought old friends there, and told them 
frankly that he was no longer a learned man, and 
how necessary it was for him to obtain permanent 
employment. The result was a position in which 
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he could earn his own bread, and add much to the 
comfort of his iamily. 

The first thing was to repair and enlarge the 
house ; it had never afforded proper shelter during 
the cold weather, and during heavy rains. Dol- 
man suffered from rheumatism, and Cinda had a 
cough ; the unfinished room under the roof, where 
Blanche and her brothers slept, was divided off 
by old quilts, and let in snow and rain. Spring 
was now opening, and workmen were brought bora 
town J a snug bed-room was added to the lower 
floor for Dolman and Cinda, and the rude loft was 
transformed into plain, but neat apartments. 
Dolman was as pleased as a child to see something 
new going on ; he hobbled about, andgot in the 
way, and drove some nails himself 

"The boy is a good boy," he said often to 
Cinda ; " his nonsense about his wand is no 
great harm." 

" There is a wide bit of carpet by the side of 
our bed," said Cinda; "it looks so bright and 
cheerfiiL It is a grand thing for your rheumatism, 
not to step upon the cold floor." 

" I have the dearest little room, all to myself," 
Blanche said to Himbeline ; " now I shall never 
be kept awake by the boys, who, when they are not 



quarrcllmg, aie canying on at such a rate that one 
has no peace. Then I have a new bedstead, with 
a white quilt I Only to think of that I Nidworth 
says that it is to teach me to be neat and tidy. 
And what do you think? You never will believe 
it, but I am to have four shelves for books. To 
be sure I have no books, but Nidworth says he 
shall get some for me by and by." 

"They will loot nicely, hanging against your 
white wall," said Himbetine. " I mean to have 
some shelves in our house, and put my books 
on them." 

" It isn't for the iookt," said Blanche, with com- 
pas^on for Himbeline's ignorance ; " I am to read 
them, every one. I don't like to read very well, 
but Nidworth says that is because I have to stop 
to spell out so many words, and that I shall learn 
to like it in time. And there 's another thing : 
he is going to give me ever so many pictures that 
he has drawn himself, and I am to nail them to my 
wall. They will make ray room look so pleasant, 
he says," 

In fact Nidworth, persuaded that opposition 
would not separate Blanche from Cuthbert, whose 
flatteries and promises still had influence with her, 
had made up his mind to elevate her tastes to such 
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a degree that this worthless fellow Bhould cease to 
interest her. He had made many efforts to see 
the young man, in order to pereuade him to lead a 
better life, but thus far had been constantly 
evaded. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

K WAND NEEDED BY WELAND AND HIMBELINE. 



LL this time Weland was working faith- 
fiilly on his own house, with such help 
as Malcho and Hugo could give, and an 
occasional lift from the workmen employed on his 
father's. It did not take long to finish this little 
box, and before the summer was quite over, he 
had settled down in it with his Himbeline, in great 
content He was not much missed at home, for 
he had always been a silent fellow, keeping what 
thoughts he had to himself; besides, he and his 
wife could run in to spend an evening with the 
rest of his family, whenever they chose. Nidworth 
came home everynight, and almost always brought 
something with him ; a httle coffee for his father, 
who craved its enlivening effects ; tea for Cinda, 
who depended on it more than ever, and fancied 
it relieved her cough ; games for the boys, who 
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now kept awake in order to see what he would do, 
and hear what he would say; and for Blanche, 
little personal adornments, that not only gave her 
pleasure, but helped to make her quite disgusted 
with her untidy habits. As to Blanche, she be- 
came every day more and more devoted to him. 
For his sake she toiled through the books he 
brought her, and tried to leam to draw; and by 
fits and starts she kept trying to imitate his gentle, 
loving ways. Then her imperious nature would 
burst out once more, and she would resolve never 
again to try to be good. 

Weland had been married six months, and all 
seemed to be prospering with him, when, one even- 
ing, he came home without his wife. " Where is 
Himbeline? Is she not coming?" asked Blanche. 

" No, she is not," he answered in his old morose 
way; and sat down, with his pipe, and smoked in 
silence. 

Cinda coughed. 

" How can you come here to smoke, when yon 
know it makes mother's cough worse?" cried 
Blanche. "And what are you out of humour 
about? I do believe you and Himbeline have 
been quarrelling 1 " 

Nidworth touched hei hand, and shook his head. 
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" I wouldn't vex him," Bsud he. 

Weland got up, and dragged himself heaviiy to 
the door. 

"Good-night to you all," he said, as he went 
out ; " I suppose I shall be welcome outside." 

Nidworth followed him instantly. 

"What is it, Weland?" he asked. "Is there 
anything I can do for you ? " 

" No, not anything, Himbeline and I have had 
a quarrel, that's all, and I — well — she vexed me a 
good deal, and the fact is, I struck her; so she 
fell to crying, and I came ofH" 

" Poor fellow ! I am sorry for you," said Nid- 
worth gravely, but very kindly. 

" Why don't you say ' Poor Himbeline ' ? for 
there she sits, crying as if her heart would break." 

" I am indeed sorry for her, the dear little thing ! 
But I am more sony for you. She will forgive you, 
but you will never forgive yourself— never." . 

"Do you think she will make up with me? 
We quarrelled about such a little thing ! and it all 
came in such a moment ! You see I made up my 
mind to have some of the coffee you gave us for 
my dinner, and, while I was at work, I kept think- 
ing about it all the time. Folks like us, whose 
heads are not full of book-learning, do think a deal 
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of what they eat and drink ; and when I went in, 
cold and tired, what does she pour out for me but 
a cup of muddy slops nobody in his senses could 
' take for coffee. I was vexed, and did fly out at 
her a little, and she answered me back, and we 
went from one thing to another, till the first thing 
I knew I had slapped her in the face." 

"It is dreadfiil ! Dreadfiil !" said Nidworth. 

" Can't you say a word to comfort a fellow ? I 
used to think it was dreadfiil when I saw father 
strike mother, but after a while I got used to it, 
and so did she, I suppose, for she got so she never 
said a word," 

" Ah ! no wonder I found my mother changed ! " 
said Nidwordi. " Well, shall 1 go and see Him- 
beline, or what shall I do ? " 

"Yes, yes, go and sec herl Tell her I never 
will do so again, if she will forgive me this once I " 

Nidworth went He found Himbeline sitting 
with her apron over her head, crying bitterly. 
Thinking his step to be her husband's, she sobbed 
out — 

" Don't touch me ! don't come near me I I 
am going home to my mother ! My mother was 
always good to me. She never wanted me to get 
married, and I wish I had minded her ! " 
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Nidworth sat down by her side. 

" It is I," said he, " not Weland ; he dares not 
come in. He is very sony for what he has done, 
and begs you will forgive him," 

" No, I never will foi^ve him ! never ! Go 
away, please, and let me alone. I was always 
good to him, and never said a cross word before ; 
and he knew I had the toothache, and he knew — 
lots of things," she added desperately. 

" I am very sorry for you both. But Weland 
loves you so that it will quite break his heart if 
you refiise to forgive him." 

" I do not believe he loves me," said Himbe- 
line ; but she partiaUy stopped crying, in order to 
hear better what Nidworth was saying. 

" Oh, then, you should hitve seen how dull and 
unhappy he used to be, when he thought there 
was no prospect of ever having a home to bring 
you to. Come, dear Himbeline, forgive him this 
once," 

Himbeline removed her apron from her head, 
but she kept her hand over the cheek that still 
bore the marks of her husband's 5ngers. 

" I will forgive him, for your sake," said she ; 
"but I shall never love him any more." 

Nidworth looked at her face, all swollen with 
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crying, and at the disordered rooiu, where a com- 
fortless table stood ia the middle of the floor, 
covered with the fragments of the dinner. The 
cofiee-pot, black and grim, looked down upon the 
unwashed dishes ; everything had a dreary, deso- 
late air. 

" I learned how to make delicious coffee when I 
was on my travels," said he; "and if you will 
make the fire, I will show you how. Yon and 
Weland have had no supper, and you both need 
some." 

Himbellne rose in a spiritless way, and put 
more wood on the fire. Nidworth prepared the 
cofTee, and boiled water. Supper was nearly ready, 
when Weland rushed in, and tumbled on his 
knees before his wife. 

" I can't stand it any longer I " he cried. " I 
shall die if you don't forgive me, Himbeline I " 

And this big, burly, grown-up child got his arms 
around her, laid his sha^y head on her knees, 
and cried like a baby. 

" Say something 1 say you '11 forgive me. 1 11 
never do it again, — never I " 

There is sacredness in even, such scenes as 
these. Nidworth stole out unobserved; and in 
spite of all they had suffered, after a time the 
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twain foiiod the coffee he had made for them 
extreniely good. 

As to Nidworth, he went home thoughtful and 
sad. 

" There ought to be a wand like mine in every 
house I" he said. "Wcland and Hintbeline love 
each other, but having once quarrelled, they will 
quarrel again. As to my poor mother, I see now 
what it is that has so changed and hardened her." 

He consoled himself the next day with hunting 
up a woman who would spend wiiat time was 
necessary eveiy week in doing the work of lilie 
family, which was so hard for Cinda ; but he 
wisely allowed her those lighter household tasks 
which were necessary aa an occupation. Blanche 
was thus relieved of a part of the drudgery that 
had fallen to her share, and had leisure for other 
feminine employments. Himbeline, who was 
skilful with her needle, taught her many tisefiil 
little arts; her reading and drawing began to 
interest her, and she left off some of hei rud^ 
hasty ways. As she became gradually more 
refined, Cuthbert liked her less and less ; he was 
jealous of Nidworth, of her books and of her 
work ; she, <hi the other hand, withdrew herself 
more and more from him. 
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" What has become of your friend Cuthbert ? " 
asked Nidworth, one eveoing, as she sat, trans- 
fixed with [jride and pleasure, over one of her own 
drawings. 

" My friend Cuthbert ! " cried she. " I 'm sure 
I don't know. But what malces you call him my 
friend, Nidworth ? I 'm sure I never caied a fig 
for him ; but he would keep coming here ; and 
you know father and mother never could bear 
him, so it 's lucky he has stayed away." 

If Nidworth smiled, it was not unkindly ; and, 
at any rate, Blanche did not see anything but her 
drawing, which she held off at ann's length and 
gazed upon in every possible light. 

" I am very glad you do not care to have him 
visit you," said Nidworth. " I know of a place 
where he can get steady work, but it is a long dis- 
tance from here. I must hunt him up, and try to 
persuade him to settle down there." 

"That is very good of you," she said. "I 
never cared for him in the least ; but I am sure I 
shall be glad to know he is well off somewhere." 

This language, being interpreted, meant exactly 
this : " How lucky ! I hope the place is a thou- 
sand miles frt>m here ! I wish he had never got it 
into his foolish head that I liked him ! " 
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The next day Nidworth looked up Cuthbert, 
offered him the place he had in view, and at last 
persuaded him to accept it. 

"One care the less for father and mother," he 
said to himself, "and a good thing for the poor 
fellow, who only needed a helping hand to lift him 
out of his idle habits.". 

This being a leisure day, he spent a few hours 
in purchasing various articles needed at home, and 
then stepped in to see old Hidda, on his way 
there. What was his surprise when he recognised 
on the table a bowl that he knew to be his 
mother's. He looked at it with a questioning 
glance. 

" Whatever has come over your mother I don't 
know," said Hidda, observing the glance, "but 
she has just been here with as nice a broth as I 
ever tasted. I hope it wasn't poisoned; but I 
don't know, I don't know." 

"Why should you fancy it poisoned?" asked 
Nidworth. "I daresay it is very good. Let me 
taste it Yes, it is excellent Come, do not be 
afraid to eat it" 

" She never gave me a word," continued Hidda, 
" but just came in, looked at me, shook her head, 
and set the bowl on the table." 
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" Perhaps she could not trust herself to speak. 
You must know that she has been very angry with 
you ; but she has forgiven you now, I am sure. I 
am so glad ! " 

The old woman looked at him sharply. 

"They say you've turned them all into angels," 
she said. " Well, if you and yours can foi^ve me, 
I begin to think that them that 's better can. If I 
could take back all my wicked ways, I would — 
bat I can't ; and the thought of them sticks to me 
like buns. But if I ever get to the place where 
they say the worst old sinners look aa white as 
wool, I 'U speak a good word for you all ; that I 
wilL" 

"Thank you," said Nidworth, much amused. 
" And now eat your broth, and give me the bowl 
to carry home." 

As he entered the house and held it up, smiling, 
before Cinda, she looked confused. 

" Pooh ! it was nothing but a Uttle broth ! " smd 
she ; " I 'd do as much for a sick dog ! " 

But 35 she went on with her work she broke 
out into a little song, that she used to sing to her 
children when they were in their cradles. 

The joy of forgiving an enemy, and of doing 
good, was irradiating her heart. 



" I haven't felt so well these ten years," she 
said, by way of explanation of this unwonted dis- 
play of good spirits. 

"Your cough is quite gone, now," said 
Nid worth. 

" Oh no ! " she said, beginning to cough at 
once; "it may be a trifle better, but I never 
expect to be weil of it." 

In lact, she never would own herself to be quite 
well ; neither would Dolman. To be sure, she 
never coughed unless some one congratulated her 
on her improved health ; and Dolman never re- 
membered to complain of his rheumatism except 
when he was told that he was as straight as ever, 
when he always began to ,limp a little. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONTRARY TO NATURE. 



^KSjEANWHILE Nidworth's influeDce was 
W^^M working its silent effect on eveiy one of 
^tfBw the family. With a good bed to sleep 
on, good food to eat, and only work enough to 
keep him from stagnating, Dolman was leading the 
most agreeable life he had ever known. Cinda 
treated him now somewhat as she did in their 
youthful days, and humoured many of the whims 
at which she had long sneered. 

Cinda herself looked younger and more cheer- 
ful She moved about with a brisk, energetic 
footstep ; made herself and her house tidy, and 
had a kind word for everybody. She had slowly 
made up her mind that Nidworth was the best 
man on earth, and that his magic wand was better 
than gold, silver, or precious stones. 

" It 's very well to have a whole roof over one's 
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head," she thought, "and the things Nidworth 
sends home to us are a great comfort — I can't 
deny that they arc; but I would give more for 
one of his pleasant words, and one of those smiles 
of his, than for all else put togetlier ! Somehow 
he has got Blanche and the boys under his thumb, 
so that they have about stopped teasing and fret- 
ting each other, and live in peace, as they should." 

" Mother," said Blanche, putting her head in at 
the door at this juncture, " if you can spare me, I 
want to go to town with Himbeline, and be gone 
all day. She has got some money, and is going 
to buy things, and wants me to help her," 

" Of course 1 can spare you. Let Weland come 
home for his dinner," said Cinda. 

" Don't wash any of the dishes, mother ; 1 11 be 
back in time to do that, and to get tea." As she 
Spoke, she came up a little shyly, and kissed her 
mother. 

" Bless me 1 what 's got into the child I " thought 
Cinda; "when did she ever ask my leave to go 
out before ? And when has one of them kissed 
me, except Nidworth? I verily believe we have 
every one of us a magic wand, only we don't know 
it." 

"Nidworth has given me a little money, too," 
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continued Blanche, " and if you arc willing, I am 
going to spend it just as I like." 

"Why, of course," Cinda said again, 

The day passed pleasantly with her; she was 
careful not to leave any needless work for Blanche 
on her return, and this kept her busy. 

"The child will be tired when she gels home 
at night," said she. " I wonder what she will buy 
for herself? A dress, I suppose. Well, when I 
was young I cared for such things myselt Of 
course, it is different now." 

Yet when Blanche came home smiling, and 
showed that her day^ work had been choosing 
a dress for her mother, Cinda could not help 
being highly pleased. She said it was the kindness 
that gratified her, and so it was; but the neat 
dress, of a texture agreeaUe to wear, gave her 
pleasure too. 

The winter passed without incident. Blanche 
now and then had a selfish fit, and a good cry 
on account of it, and Malcho and Hugo would 
tease her, and chafe each other, more or less. 
But Nidworth's loving presence would soon set 
everyUiing right again. 

The violets were beginning to blossom in the 
woods and fields, and the birds to sing in the 
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branches, when, early one morning, Weland rushed 
into the house with a bundle in his anus. 

Nidwortb was just preparing to go to town; 
the rest still sat at breakfast 

" We 've got it I It 's come ! It 's here 1 " cried 
Weland. " Look, mother ! Look, Nidworth I 
It 's alive ! It can move its hands ! It can 
breathe 1 " 

Everybody jumped up from the table. 

"Has the boy lost his senses?" asked Dolman. 

" I declare, it 's the baby ! " screamed Blanche 

" Pshaw 1 " said Dolman, and sat down again to 
his breakfast 

Cinda, in a bcwildored way, pot on her spec- 
tacles. 

" Oh, there 's no need of your glasses, mother," 
cried Weland; "it's big for its age; Himbeline 
says so, and her mother says so. You can see it 
without your spectacles. Well, now, what do you 
say?" 

And he unrolled the bundle, and displayed a 
pink face, and two little pink &sts. 

"You are crazy to bring the poor thing over 
here," said Cinda. " Sless its little heart, it doesn't 
know what to make of such actions." 

"And what do you think I've left at home?" 
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cried Weland, stretching himself up to his full 
height. " I 'il be shot if there isn't another one 
exactly like it!" 

"And can that breathe too? and move its 
bands ? " asked Blanche mischievously. 

"Yes," said Weland with the solemnity of a 
man taking an oath, " it actually can I " 

There was a shout of laughter, which the poor 
fellow took in good part, and then he went lum- 
bering out, with his bundle under his arm. 

" Come back, you good-for-nothing boy ! " cried 
Cinda. " You are smothering the child. How 
could Himbelinc let you go on so ? " 

" I never asked her. I thought you 'd never 
beUeve, and so I snatched it up and ran. I '11 get 
home before she misses it." 

He rushed out. Nidworth followed him. 

" Weland," he said affectionately, " I want you 
to give me something." 

" Which of them will you have ? this one, or the 
other?" cried Weland. "They're exactly alike ; 
but stiil, you shall take your choice." 

" My dear fellow, keep your babies," said Nid- 
worth. " All I want is, that you should give me 
your solemn promise never, never to strike the 
mother of these children." 
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" I promise I I promise ! " said Weland, while 
the tears poured down his cheeks. I've never 
spoken a harsh word to her since that day, oor 
has she to me. She says you 've hid your magic 
wand somewhere about the house, and that I 
can't vex her if I try." 

" Don't try," said Nidworth. 

He moved away in the direction of the towD 
with a gay glad step. Those who met him on the 
way turned and looked back after him, longing for 
another glance at the face that beamed on them 
with such a smile. His work in town that day was 
very perplexing. In the midst of it he was inter- 
rupted by a visitor, a former acquaintance, named 
Ferig. 

" I take the liberty of calling on you, sir," he 
said, " since no one else is willing to assume the 
painful task. Are you aware what strange reports 
are in circulation concerning you ? " 

" No," replied Nidworth ; " I am not aware of 
them." 

"It is said you have dealings with persons of 
bad reputation. A good deal in your way of life 
is questionable." 

" I regret it," replied Nidworth. " Pray of 
what am I accused ? " 
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" You smile ; but let me assure you it is no 
little thing to have public sentiment against 
one." 

" I do not think it such," replied Nidwoith. 

" People say," continued Fcrig, " that you have 
long had mysterious dealings with an old woman 
whose life has been full of all manner of wicked- 
ness. It is well known that you pay her frequent 
Ti»ts, and have assumed the support of her. This 
looks ill What has this old witch done for you, 
that you befriend her thus ? " 

"It is quite true," replied Nidworth, "that I 
have been interested for that poor, disabled old 
creature. But as to her being a witch-^— why, that 
title is one at which you would be the first to smile, 
could you see her." 

" People think it very singular that yon should 
visit such a person. Of course some secret attrac- 
tion draws you there. Every one else avoids her 
except yourself and with reason. She has led a 
most wicked, shameless life for many years." 

" It is on that account I pity her." 

" Pity her as much as you choose ; but for the 
sake of your reputation, keep away from her. 
The foct is, strange whispers are afloat concerning 
you in other respects. It is said you spend all 
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you earn in improving your father's affairs, and in 
making a home for your eldest brother. This 
looks mysterious. It is against nature." 

" It is indeed against nature," cried Nidworth ; 
"but nature is no longer my law. The more I 
walk contrary to it, the better I am pleased." 

" I do not understand you," said Feng. 

" Allow mc, then, to read to you some passages 
from an old book, which I learned to love years 
ago, but whose meaning I have but just begun to 
comprehend." 

" I listen," said Ferig ; " but be brief, I entreat 
you, for I have yet much to say." 

" Nature, then," began Nidworth, " striveth for 
her own advantage, and considereth what profit 
she may reap by another. 

" She willingly receiveth honour and reverence. 

" She feareth shame and contempt 

" She loveth leisure and bodily rest 

" She is irritated by every little injurious word. 

" She manages everything for her own gain and 
profit ; she cannot bear to do anything gratis, but 
for every kindness she hopes to obtain either what 
is equal, or what is better, or at least praise or 
favour ; and is very earnest to have her works, 
and gifts, and words much valued. 
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"She qaickly complaineth of want and of 
trouble." 

"All this has in it a certain air of truth," said 
Feng ; " but what then ? A man must look out 
for himself; if he neglects to do it, the world will 
pass him by, or trample him down," 

"We will suppose, however, for argument's 
sake, that the world will not quite annihilate him. 
We will also suppose that a principle quite ' con- 
trary to nature,' to borrow your own words, has 
taken possession of him. Then, quoting once 
more from the old book of which I spoke, we 
have quite a new order of things. This principle 
' Considereth not what is commodious and profit- 
able unto herself, but rather what may be for the 
good of many. 

" ' She cannot be unemployed, but cheerfully 
embraceth labour. 

" She is not soured by hard words, and minds 
not from whom they come, whether from superiors, 
6om equals, or irom an inferior ; whether from a 
good man, or one who is perverse and unworthy.'" 

" You mean to say, then," asked Ferig, after a 
pause, "that you have within you this inward 
principle, and that under its influence you visit 
old women, and the like ? " 
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" I do not say it," replied Nidworth, " I only 
ask if such a principle would not necessarily lead 
to such results, in a world so full of sufferii^ as 

"I will own," replied Feng musingly, "that if 
all men were under the control of such a principle, 
this would be a dehghtful world in which to hvc." 

" That being the case, the sooner you and I do 
our share towards it the better." 

Ferig went away disarmed of his hostility to 
Nidworth, and almost persuaded to begin himself 
a new life. Meanwhile Nidworth returned pati- 
ently to the work which had been so interrupted ; 
he was learning that not only his love and his 
services belonged to his neighbour, but that even 
his precious rime was not his own. 

The next morning he went to see Himbeline, to 
rejoice with her over her children, of whom she 
was so proud. He had to admire every dent 
and dimple, and to wonder at every hair on their 
heads. This made it fortunate, for him at least, 
that they had not many of either. 

As he looked at the little creatures lying side by 
side, like a couple of peas in a pod, he said to 
their joyful young mother — 

" This is the very prettiest sight I ever saw. 
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How we shall ail enjoy seeing them play about 
one of these days, under these trees ! " 

"Yes; and I mean to dress them exactly alike, 
so that you never will know which is which, 
Blanche was here yesterday to help take care of 
them, and she says that when my mother has to 
leave me and go home, she will come every day. 
She is so fond of them already ! Indeed I don't 
know what you 've done to Blanche, but she does 
not seem like the same person." 

" I am very glad ! She is a dear little thing, and 
only wanted a little encouraging," 

" It is so nice, too, that Cuthbert does not come 
to see her any more. She is too young to have 
lovers." 

"Yes, indeed. These babies will drive such 
nonsense out of her head. She will find enough 
amusement and occupation in them, and can 
love them to her heart's content." 

At this moment Blanche came running in, look- 
ing as fresh as a rose. 

"I can't be spared long!" she cried; "but I 
snatched a moment to run over to see how my 
little darlings were." 

And she fell upon the wee creatures as if she 
had come to devour them. 
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"Be careful!" said Himbeline. "Oh, pray 
don't squeeze them so ! Ah I you are shakii^ 
them to pieces ! " 

*' I can't help it," said Blanche. 

"What, are you all here?" said Cinda step- 
ping in, with her apron thrown over her head, and 
her sleeves rolled up ; "I just thought I would 
run in a moment, to see how the babies are get- 
ting on." 

She had hardly uttered the words, when Dol- 
man came in; he looked silly enough when he 
found Himbeline's little room already full. 

"I thought you might need a little wood split 
up, or something," he said. 

" What a fib ! " said Blanche in a loud whisper ; 
" he is ashamed to own that he has come to see the 
children," 

Dolman smiled, in spite of hjmsell 

" Well, two of 'em at once makes 'em some- . 
thing uncommon," he declared. 

Nidworth looked about h .n, contrasting this 
scene with that which he had witnessed 00 the 
night of his return home. 

Here was Dolman rejoicing, in the joy of his 
children ; Cinda with her heart as warm, and 
almost as youthful, as when she welcomed her 
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ovn little ones. Here was Weknd a happy 
mairied man, ready to burst with pride and 
pleasure, and Blanche with a face radiant with 
innocent de%ht! 

Without, he heard the gay voices of his younger 
brothers, as they worked in their gardens in these 
early hours of the morning. 

" I am indeed a happy man ! " he thought, 
and clasped his silver wand with thanksgivings- 
He set forth upon his way to town, hoping the 
day would not pass without bringing with it the 
opportunity to pour out his love and joy upon' 
some desolate heart He had made two peace- 
ful homes : could he not now seek to make a 
third such? 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

WHAT THERE IS IN A NAMB. 

^B^SHAT names will you give the babies ? " 
mWH asked Blanche, when she and Himbe- 
BoffiH line were at last left alone. 

" Why, Weland, of course," returned the young 
wife. 

" You will call them both Weland? How per- 
fectly ridiculous ! " 
' HimbeUne looked embarrassed. 

" It seems as if they both had a right to their 
father's name," said she; "but I suppose it won't 
da" 

Of course it won't do. I should think, if you 
had the least spect of gratitude, you would call 
one of them Nidworth." 

" I have a good many specks," returned Hiin- 
beline, with some spirit ; " but it is natural I should 
love my husband best" 
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" I think it is anything but natural. Weland 
can't hold a candle to Nidworth." 

" But he is my husband," persisted Himbeline. 
" What do I care what sort of candles he holds ? " 

" I wouldn't have believed you were so stupid," 
said Blanche. "Weland is well enough; I've 
nothing to say against him, but then Nidworth I 
Why even the very stones love him ! " 

"Aod so do I," returned Himbeline; "but of 
course I love Weland ten times as welL" 

"I don't see any 'of course' about it," said 
Blanche; and she put the baby she had been 
fondling back into its bed, and flounced out of the 
room. 

"Stupid creature!" she said to herself; "she 
would positively call both those children Weland 
if it wasn't for me ! " 

She dashed about, now at this piece of work, 
now at that, spoihng everything she undertook. 
As she cooled down, however, her indignation 
against Himbeline gradually turned into pity. 

" She 's a simple little thing j if she hadn't been 
she never would have married such a great — goose, 
I was going to say — well, I may as well say it, such 
a great goose as Weland. But on the whole it *s 
rather nice of her to be so fond of him; poor 
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fellow, he must like it in her. Still, I shan't go 
nigh her to-day." 

" What 's the matter with you, child ? " asked 
Cinda ; " you don't seem like yourself." 

" Yes I do, exactly like myself, and that is as 
cross and hatehil as can be." 

" 1 thought you had outgrown all that." 

" Indeed I haven't Mother, have you got a 
pie or anything to send to Hirabeline ? because 1 
am going over there to see about those babies. 
She '11 get them mixed up so that she won't know 
which is which, unless somebody looks afler her. 
Think, now, she wanted to call them both Weland ! " 

"And foiget your poor old father? Not call 
one of them, at least, for him?" 

" "Sot father ! And leave out Nidworth ? " 

" Yes, indeed. I shall be very much hurt if they 
overlook your father." 

" You don't mean to pretend that father is to be 
compared with Nidworth ? " 

"Why not?** 

"Every body is stupid to-day," said Blanche to 
herself. " I wonder if because a man happens to 
be your husbajid you 've got to stand him up at 
the head of all things, and think nobody else is to 
be seen or heard ? I shan't do it to mine, I can 
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tell him J But 1 11 go back to Himbeline ; after 
all she isn't worse than mother, and I rather think 
it turns the heads of all women to get married. 
Only it won't turn mine, — I know that" 

Himbeline received Blanche as if nothing had 
happened, and they plunged at once into a discus- 
sion as to which should bear its father's name. 

" This is the one," said Himbeline ; " I think 
this one is a little larger than the Other. But then 
it seems cruel to make a favourite of him, and 
neglect his brother. On the whole, I will call the 
other Weland; but no, I will keep to my first 
choice." 

" You had better give them both to me," said a 
melodious voice above the two heads that were 
bent over the litde ones. 

Himbeline uttered a joyful cry. 

" O Yuliffi is it you?" she said, stretching 
forth her arms to a manly picture of herself, who 
saluted her most affectionately. " See, Blanche, 
this is my brother, who has been gone so long. 
Speak to her, Yulijf! speak to him, Blanche 1 " 

" What shall I say to her?" cried Yuliflf smiling, 
yet looking a little confused. ' 

" And what shall I say to him ? " asked Blanche^ 
her mischievous face bright with pleasure, at the 
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evident admiration with which she was regarded by 
the handsome stranger. 

But Himbeline gave them no chance to make 
speeches. She was too eager to display her new 
treasures; she made YulifT take one, and bade 
Blanche take the other, that the two might be 
compared. The young people found this vastly 
amusing ; they filled the room with gay laughter, 
and became as much at ease with each other as if 
they had been acquainted all their lives. When, 
at last, Blanche rose to go, Yuliff rose too ; he only 
meant to wait upon her to the door, but followed 
her in order to reply to a bright little speech she 
made him at parting, and went home with her. 

Blanche flew into the house all in a flutter. 

" He is perfectly splendid I " she said to her- 
selt "Eicactly like Himbeline, and yet just as 
different as can be, I always said Himbeline was 
a little beauty, if she hadn't much sense. But he 's 
got sense, and is handsome besides." 

At the tea-table she kept them all laughing with 
a score of little nothings, which grew out of the 
exuberance of her spirits. 

As they left it, Nidworth, who had laughed with 
the rest, yet had looked a little pre-occupied, took 
her aside, and said to her — 
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"I am delighted to see you in euch excellent 
spirits, for I have a work to propose that will re- 
quire them alL" 

"Very well, bring it along," she returned, "I 
am up to almost anything." 

"I cannot bring it to you, but you must go 
to it," said Nidworth, "The woman who has 
been taking care of old Hidda has been called 
away by the illness of her grandchild, and I have 
not been able to find any one to take her place. 
If you could go for a day or two" 

"A day or twol" repeated Blanche. "Just 
when Himbeline needs me most !" 

" Himbeline has her mother with her, you 
know." 

" Yes, and her brother can only stay two days 
longer," thought Blanche. "Of course I don't 
care much for him ; why should I, when I 've only 
seen him once? But he 'II think it very strange 
if I run off just as he has come, and so will 
Himbeline." 

Seeing her hesitation, Nidwqrth went on with — 

" I know it is asking a great deal of a bright 
young girl like you to make this sacrifice, and shut 
yourself up with a disagreeable old woman ; but 
you may live to be old yourself" 
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"And disagreeable? I hope not. But really 
Nidworth, if it were not for Himbcline I would go 
in a minute." 

"I would not ask you to go if I could take 
charge of Hidda myself; but she needs the minis- 
trations of a woman, not of a man." 

"Oh!" cried Blanche gaily, "I am a woman, 
am I, when it suits your convenience? Only yes- 
terday you assured me I was nothing but a little 
girl." 

Nidworth smiled. 

" I see you mean to go," he said. 

"Yes, I am going, but only because I am afraid 
you won't like me if I don't. I can't beai old 
Hidda; if it were not for her we should all be 
living at our ease, with everything we wanted." 

" Is it possible that you have profited so little 
by my experience as to think thus ? " asked Nid- 
worth almost incredulously. " Oh, my dear little 
sister, do believe me, happiness does not consist 
in having, but in giving. Cannot you see that an 
unselfish life is alt pure sunshine?" 

" When I look at you and hear you talk," re- 
turned Blanche with much feeling, " I do see it 
But you must remember that I possess no magic 
wand; I have got to learn everything in a humdrum 
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way, as other people do ; and I can tell you it isn't 
so easy to profit by their experience, or even by 
youTS, as you imagine it is." 

"I do not think it easy," replied Nidworth. 
" But come, are you ready to go ? " 

" I will be ready in a few mmutes. I just want 
to ran and bid Himbeline good-by." 

"I had no idea she was so fond of Himbeline," 
thought Nidworth, as he watched the little figure 
till it disappeared among the trees. 

VulifTs face lighted up when he saw the bright 
young girl come tripping in; but it lighted yet 
more when she made known her enand. 

" You never told me she was that sort of girl," 
he said to his sister, when Blanche had gone, pre- 
tending not to have seen him. 

"What sort of girl?" 

"Why — the sort that looks after sick old 
women." 

" She isn't," returned Himbeline ; " but Nid- 
worth can just wind her round his finger, and all 
he cares for is to make a slave of himself for every- 
body, and he is training Blanche to be just like 

" Is she gwng through the forest alone, at this 
hour?" asked Yuliff. 
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" No, indeed. Nidworth will go with her, and 
see that no hann befalls her ; he always does when 
he coaxes her into those expeditions. The fact is, 
I believe he gets them up on purpose to give her 
something to do. You see it is his hobby." 

" And a very good hobby," returned YuliE " I 
like all you tell me of this Nidworth. It seems a 

pity" that you did not marry him instead of 

Weland, he was just going to say, but held his 
peace, and began to walk up and down, whistling. 

Weland now came in, and he and Himbeline 
seemed so much in love with each other, that 
Yuliff was quite disgusted with them both. He 
said he was going out to walk, and his rapid strides 
soon brought Nidworth and Blanche into view. 
He saw how tenderly the brother was conducting 
his sister, how evidently she was his sole thought 
as they picked their way over the trunks of fallen 
trees, and among entangling weeds and brushwood. 
He felt lonely, and a little out of spirits. 

" Himbeline does not care for me as she once 
did," he said to himself. " All she thinks of is her 
husband, and those mites of children. I wish I 
had somebody to think as much of. How good I 
would be to her ! How I would love her ! And 
Blanche is such a pretty name I " 
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Meanwhile Blanche wa^ entertaining Nidworth 
with a history of her moming with Himbeline. 

" Wasn't she silly," she asked, " to want to name 
both her children Weland ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. I daresay if I had half a 
dozen girls, I should want to give them all their 
mother's name. For my part, I like to see her so 
fond of her husband; it speaks well for them both." 

" Yes, she is a dear little thing, after all," said 
Blanche ; " but one gets dreadfully out of patience 
with such little pusay<at-sort of people. Nidworth, 
when you get married, shall you choose a soft, silly 
girl, or a wide-awake one, like " 

"Like you?" sad Nidworth laughing. "Seems 
we've talked quite enough about such matters, I 
am too old to get married, and you are too young." 

" You are not old ! " cried Blanche ; " and any- 
body would be glad to get you. And as for me, 
didn't you call me a woman just now? " 

Nidworth only laughed again, with that pleasant 
laugh of his, that told of a serene and happy heart ; 
and they went on in silence till they reached the 
hut of old Hidda. 

" How good of you, sir, to let me go to my grand- 
child," said the woman who had charge of Hidda. 
" I '11 come back the moment I can be spared." 
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" Is your grandchild very sick ? How old is 
it ? " asked Blanche, almost as kindly as Nidworth 
would have spoken. 

" She has had a fall, and badly hurt, they say." 

" Poor little thing i " said Blanche. 

The woman smiled, Blanche could not see why, 
and set forth upon her lonely walk to town. Nid- 
worth stationed himself in a little room adjoining 
that in which Hidda now lay sleeping, and Blanche 
seated herself by the bedside of the old woman, 
and watched her heavy slumbers. 

" I wonder if he cares that he won't see me 
again?" she said to herself; "however I am not 
going to think about him once more to-night, — so 
there now ! " 

Five minutes later she said to herself, " Yuliff is 
a much softer, pleasanter name than either Weland 
or Dolman. I should think Himbeline would want 
to name one of her children for him ; he is her only 
brother, and SO much like her ; and yet not like her 
either. But it is no concern of mine. I had better 
be thinking of Nidworth, and how good he is, and 
how nice it would be to be like him." 

These being a fair specimen of her thoughts dur- 
ing the long night, it is needless to add more. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE OLD STORY. 

fCS^DT the end of the third day, Nidvrorth sue- 
HggSffl ceeded in finding a new nurse for Hidda, 
^Ti^ and took Blanche home. There had 
been little to do, and the young giil had had time 
for reflection ; there was a touch of new serious- 
ness on her face as they left the hut together, which 
struck Nidworth not a little. 

" Are you very tired, dear ? " he asked. 

" No, not a bit. Suppose, before we go home, 
we call to see how that little child is. Somehow I 
can't keep her out of ray head." 

" With all my heart," said Nidworth ; " the walk 
will refresh jou after your three days' imprison- 
ment" 

They were received with great pleasure by the 
grandmother. 

" I will tell Leoline that you are here," said sh^ 
" and ask her if she will see you." 
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She was gone some time, but at last returned 
with the announcement thai Leoliae would. 

" What a condescending little mortal ! " thought 
Blanche. " After our long walk it would be a 
pretty thing, to be sure, if she wouldn't see us." 

But what was her surprise when they were 
ushered into the presence of a young person of 
about her own age. 

" Why, I thought you were a little child I " she 
burst forth ; " I 'm sure I shouldn't have dared, my 
brother wouldn't have dared, to come to see you 
if we had known " 

" How very aged I am ? " asked LeoUne, with a 
smile so sweet that one felt attracted to her at once. 

They had an animated conversation : the room 
was tastefullyadomed, though in aninexpensive way; 
there were a few books, and a good many flowers, 
but nothing so channing as Leoline herself. 

" I don't know bow it is with you, but I am 
perfectly in love with her," said Blanche, as they 
lefi the house. 

Nidworth was silent. 

" She is so sweet and gentle, just like you, Nid- 
worth ; and yet she is not stupid ; she has plenty 
to say, and says it. And then her flowers ; what 
beautiful care she lakes of tbeml And she is 
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geneious, too ; for while you were talking with her 
grandmother, she gave me cuttings from all her 
plants. Why don't you say something ? " 

" Really, my dear Blanche, I don't see that 
there is much left for me to say. You seem to 
have exhausted the subject." 

" I never knew you so cold, Nidworth. Gene- 
rally, when you see people in trouble, you can't 
rest till you 've done something for them. It is 
plain that these people are poor, though everything 
looks so nice about them. Leoline says she has 
been teaching school, and that it will be six weeks 
before she will be able to return to it" 

But Nidworth was still silent; and Blanche walked 
by his side, more out of humour with him than she 
had ever been. She speedily forgot him, however, 
when, as she approached their own house, she saw 
Yuliff, radiant with delight, coming to meet her. 

" So you haven't gone, after all ! " she said. 

" You 've come, at last ! " he cried in the same 
breath. 

Of course Blanche could hardly spare time to kiss 
her mother before she must run to look after her 
dear Himbeline; then the cuttings of Leoline's 
plants must be attended to ; and she did not, as 
usual, fly to Nidworth for help and counsel, for 



YuUff was a gardener by profession, and could 
help her with both head and hands. 

So it went on, day after day : Nidworth thought 
it very sweet and sisterly in her to spend so much 
time with Himbeline ; as for Yuliff, as he became 
acquainted with him, he liked him extremely, 
but never associated him with his little sister, as 
he always called her. YulifF was at length obliged 
to return to his own home, if home that might be 
Qalled, which was a little lodge in a vast wilder- 
ness of flowers, but contained no living being save 
himself. The evening before he left, Nidworth 
was late in returning from town, but came with his 
usual light-hearted step and glad smile. It was 
getting towards nightfall as he approached the 
house, but he saw Yuliffs tall figure not far from 
it, and fancied, — but he said to himself that it was 
only a fancy, — that Blanche was with him, and 
took flight on his appearance. 

Yuliff came to meet him frankly, and even affec- 
tionately; but he was so used to loving greetings, 
that this made no impression upon him. 

"When you have had your supper, I want a 
moment's talk with you," said Yuliff. 

" I took supper in town, and am quite at leisure," 
replied Nidworth warmly ; he was always on the 
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alert for opportunities of giving pleasure when no- 
thing greater could be given. 

" Let us walk on then, if you are not too tired,'' 
said Yuliff, and they went back and forth beneath the 
trees. " Himbeline and Weland seem very happy,'' 
he at last said abruptly, after some moments' silence, 
"and Himbeline says it is all owing to you." 

"She is only too good in saying so," he returned. 

" It makes a fellow feel a little envious, or a little 
lonely, or a little whatever you may call it, to see 
people so taken up with each other " 

"Do you think so?" interrupted Nidworth; 
"I thought it made one delightfully happy to 
think such things can be," 

" Yes," said Yuliff, " so it does ; but it puts no- 
tions into one's head, and sets one upon thinking 
whether there isn't a chance for another home 
like theirs ; only a trifle different, maybe," 

" Oh, I see now ! " cried Nidworth, beginning to 
get a little light on the subject ; " you want to take 
a wife. Weil, why not ? " 

" Why, the truth is, the friends of the young per- 
son I am thinking of fancy her too young ; for my 
part I wouldn't have her a day older, if I could. 
And some of them want her to wait till her char- 
acter is more settled, but I like her just as she isJ 
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in fact I 'm in love with her, and can't listen to 
reason, perhaps, and I know it won't be ray fault 
if she isn't contented and happy." 

"I do not doubt it," replied N id worth ; "and 
now how can I serve you in this matter? for it 
would give me a real pleasure to do so." 

"You consent, then? You do not oppose it?" 

" Consent ? I ? You surely have not fixed upon 

I, 1 Pshaw ! what am I saying ? if she loves 

you I assure you I will do nothing to oppose your 
union, but wish you joy with all my heart." 

" Thank you with all mine, for she loves me ; don't 
you, Blanche?" he cried; as she now, half blushing, 
half laughing and defiant, came to meet them, and 
was instantly appropriated by her radiant lover. 

"Stop! here is some mistake ! " cried Nidworth; 
" 1 never dreamed you were speaking of Blanche ; 
I was thiniing of quite another person. Such a 
child as she is ! And I have not authority to dis- 
pose of her ; that rests with our parents." 

" They consent, if you do," said Yulitf. "Blanche 
is not a child ; you think of her as such because 
you are so much older than she." 

" Matters have gone so far that I sec it is too late 
to interfere," said Nidworth ; " I wish you joy of 
her, Yuliff. She is a dear, good girl"—; — 
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" Dear, but not good," interposed Blanche mis- 
chievously. "Yuliff must take me just as I am, 
and put up with me if he can." 

Whereupon the young couple disappeared almost 
as miraculously as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed them up. Nidworth smiled a little to 
himself, and went to find his mother. 

"Well, mother," he said, " the young birds begin 
to fly." 

" Yes, it's the old story," she returned. "Well, 
I was a young bird once myself." 

" I can give her a nice little outfit," continued 
Nidworth. 

" Yuliif says there is no need of that," said Cinda. 
" I believe you never will rest till you have given 
away the very clothes off your back." 

Nidworth smiled. The next morning, at break- 
fast, he made everybody else smile, by saying to 
Blanche — 

"A little more sugar, if you please, Leoline. 
What are you all laughing at?" he asked inno- 
cently. " Is there anything facetious in asking 
for more sugar ? " 

"No, but somethii^ delightfully facetious in your 
calling me Leoline ! " cried Blanche. " Nid- 
worth ! now we know why you have been so blind 
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about what was going on here at home. You were 
canying on business on your own account ! " 

"And he kindly offered to give up this beloved 
one to me," said Yuljff. "That is certainly the 
climax of generosity ! " 

Nidworth coloured and smiled, and tried to ex- 
plain ; but nobody would let him spealt. His 
only refuge was in flight ; he went straight to his 
business, toiled through it patiently, listened to 
more than one pitiful story, and performed more 
than one kind act ; and at last took supper, as he 
had done the previous night, with her whose name 
had so unconsciously slipped from his lips, but 
whose image, from the first moment of their meet- 
ing, had been consciously in his heart He had 
found a kindred soul in hers ; the life they that 
night planned together was a life of loving-kindness 
and tender mercy. 

" Could you content yourself in our foresl- 
home," he asked her, "with my old father and 
mother? be a daughter to them, and bear with 
their peculiarities ? " 

" I do not remember my own father and mother," 
was the answer j " but I should love yours for your 
sake. As to being contented, where you are " 

So it was another old story over again ; and 
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when one bird flew out of the home-nest, and 
went to sing among fruits and flowers, another 
flew in on wings just as bright, and sang just as 
gaily. Dolman and Cinda learned to love her as 
they loved Nidworth ; the boys let her bind them 
with silken cords that yet were of hempen strength, 
Weland and Himbeline, after exhausting their 
whole stock of language, wound up with declaring 
that she, too, had a magic wand, though she would 
not own it. Two happier, more unselfish lives 
never flowed together in a wider, richer stream of 
benevolence than did those of Nidworth and Leo- 
line ; and the banks through which this stream 
flowed were green with perpetual verdure, and 
bright with immortal flowers. 

Does any one wonder what became of the magic 
wand at last, and whether Nidworth carried it with 
him down into his grave? Let such an one try 
the experiment of absolutely renouncing self; let 
him make his neighbour's good and happiness the 
business of his life, and he will not need to put his 
hand into his bosom, in order to find out to whom 
it was bequeathed. 
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